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Industrial Trends and Prospects 


Little change in the volume of pro- 
duction compared with six months 
ago is reported by the largest number 
of companies taking part in this sur- 
vey, although nearly as many con- 
cerns had decreases in output during 
this period. A majority of the 
companies replying to the question 
do not expect any appreciable change 
in production from last year should 
the war continue throughout 1944. 
Many believe that slight to drastic 
declines in output would, however, 
result if the war should end this year. 
It is generally agreed that the up- 
ward trend in costs will continue 


HE volume of production shows little 

change from that six months ago for 
the largest number of companies partici- 
pating in this survey. Prominent in this 
group are manufacturers of chemicals, 
construction materials, electrical equip- 
ment, foundry products, metal products 
and paper. The level of output is below 
what it was a half year earlier in a sub- 
stantial number of concerns, many of 
which are in the ceramic and abrasive, 
construction materials, heavy machinery, 
machine tools, railroad equipment, shoe 
and leather and textile industries. Most 
decreases are below 10%, the high of 
50% in this survey being shown by a 
manufacturer of machine tools. Produc- 
tion greater than six months ago is re- 
ported by a small number of the com- 
panies. 


PRODUCTION OUTLOOK 


Prospects for 1944 production, of course, 
depend upon war developments. Continu- 
ation of the war throughout the year 
would bring little change in total produc- 
tion over that of a year ago, according to a 
majority of the companies reporting. 
Many of these companies are in the auto- 
motive, ceramic and abrasive, chemical, 
electrical equipment, food, glass, hardware 
and plumbing, metal products, railroad 
equipment and rubber industries. 


through 1944. Profit margins narrowed 
during the last half of 1943 in a 
great many of the concerns and a 
further decrease is expected this year. 
There is almost unanimous opinion 
that commodity prices and wages will 
go moderately higher in 1944. How- 
ever, a few executives believe that 
commodity prices may weaken should 
the war in Europe or with all Axis 
countries end this year. 

Manpower still remains the No. 1 
problem of most concerns. Other chief 
problems reported include procure- 
ment, renegotiation, termination of 
war contracts and reconversion. 


A decline in output this year compared 
with 1943, even though the war continues, 
is considered probable by a substantial 
number of manufacturers. Prominent in 
this group are companies in the durable 
goods industries, particularly construction 
materials, electrical equipment, machine 
tools and metal products. Several paper 
producers also expect a decline in produc- 
tion this year because of tight situations 
in raw materials and manpower in that in- 
dustry. 

If 1944 is a full year of war, an increase 
in output over 1943 is looked for by a 
relatively small proportion of the cooper- 
ators, including concerns in the automo- 
tive, chemical, food, heavy machinery, 
metal products and petroleum industries. 
The largest estimated rise over last year’s 
production is 150%. 

Production this year would decline more 
or less severely from 1943 levels should 
the war in Europe end, in the opinion of 
a large majority of the companies reply- 
ing to this question. Estimates of cooper- 
ators indicate that decreases in output are 
expected to be generally widespread 
throughout industry, with estimated losses 
ranging from 15% to as high as 75%. 
The few concerns which believe that their 
production would increase with the end- 
ing of the conflict in Europe are in the 
automotive, chemical, food, heavy ma- 
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chinery, metal products and petroleum in- 
dustries. A small number of concerns, 
largely in the electrical equipment, food, 
glass and office equipment industries, ex- 
pect no appreciable change in their 1944 
output as compared with a year ago even 
though the war in Europe may end this 
year. 


COST TRENDS 


Costs have risen compared with those 
six months ago in the majority of con- 
cerns in the industries covered in this sur- 
vey, gains ranging from a fraction of 1% 
to as high as 20%. Higher costs are at- 
tributed to labor rates, overtime, mate- 
rial costs, a lower volume of production, 
changes in design and operating sched- 
ules and to reduced efficiency. Costs have 
been virtually unchanged during this pe- 
riod for certain automotive, food, hard- 
ware and plumbing and other companies. 

Declines in costs during the past half year 
have been reported for only a very few com- 
panies in the automotive, electrical equip- 
ment, food, heavy machinery and metal 
products lines. Reasons for lower costs in- 
clude increased production; improvements 
in processes, and greater efficiency result- 
ing from acquired “know how” as experi- 
ence has been gained in producing new 
products. Higher costs are expected in 
1944 by a large number of cooperators, 
most of whom believe that the rise will 
be moderate. 

Profit margins have narrowed during 
the past six months for a substantial num- 
ber of companies in most of the industries, 
with reported declines ranging from slight 
to as high as 50%. Among the sizable 
group of concerns showing practically no 
change in profit margins during this peri- 
od are several in construction materials, 
food, heavy machinery, metal products and 
paper. The only increases reflect unusual 
situations and are reported by certain 
mining and quarrying, metal products 
and petroleum companies. Profit margins 
are destined to decline further this year 
in the opinion of a large majority replying 
to this question. 
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Commodity prices are expected to reach 
higher levels this year by nearly all of the 
executives replying to the question. A 
large majority believe that controls will 
prevent undue advances, while a small 
number are of the opinion that there will 
be little change in the price average from 
1943. A few executives look for com- 
modity prices to continue to trend slightly 
upward until the war ends in Europe and 
then to decline. Wages are expected to 
move somewhat higher in 1944 by the 
overwhelming majority of cooperators re- 
plying to the question. 

Manpower difficulties continue to be 
the chief problem for a large majority of 
the cooperators. Several executives have 
noted some easing in their labor shortage 
and a number look for improvement this 
year, particularly should the war end in 
Europe. 

Procurement is second among the chief 
problems, although conditions have 
changed for the better in many companies 
during the last six months, and further 
improvement in many lines is seen this 
year. The few concerns which believe their 
procurement problem may become more 
difficult in 1944 are in the ceramic and 
abrasive, food, heavy machinery, petrole- 
um, rubber, shoe and leather and textile 
industries. 

Renegotiation continues to be a major 
problem for a substantial number of com- 
panies, particularly in the durable goods 
industries. Termination of war contracts 
has been increasing in many’ war indus- 
tries, such as automotive, electrical equip- 
ment, heavy machinery and metals prod- 
ucts. This will be one of the chief 1944 
problems in the opinion of many cooper- 
ators. Other problems of increasing mag- 
nitude include reconversion, disposal of 
surplus materials and transportation. 


SELECTED COMMENTS 


Excerpts from replies received from ex- 
ecutives follow. 


Automotive!: Increased Output Ex- 
pected 


“We believe that production will not be 
affected by the ending of the war in Europe 
and we do not anticipate the end of the 
war with Japan in 1944. An increase in 
1944 production is expected under any 
circumstances . Manpower will re- 
main our chief problem in 1944 . . . We 
don’t have enough money after renego- 
tiation to take care of excessive war in- 
ventories, nor to provide for expansion in 
the postwar period . . . If the war in 
Europe ends in 1944, our business will de- 
crease about 30% from the present level; 
if the war with Japan also ends it will 


1Includes manufacturers of automobiles, parts and 
accessories. 
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drop 60%. If the war continues our 
business should hold where it is now. . . 
Our production has increased about 300% 
during the past six months.” 


Ceramics & Abrasives: Cost Trend Up 


“Tf the war continues throughout 1944, 
our production will be approximately the 
same as in the last quarter of 1943 but 
below the total for 1943 . . . Assuming 
that the war in Europe ends by May, 
1944, our production will increase, owing 
to the return of employees now in the 
Armed Services . . . Costs are about the 
same as those six months ago but the 
trend should be moderately upward in 
1944 . . . Our chief problems in 1944 will 
be disposal of surplus materials owing to 
termination of war contracts, and a lower 
volume of business.” 


Chemicals: Profit Margins Narrow 


“If the war continues during 1944, we 
estimate that output will be roughly 20% 
higher than in 1943. Should the war in 
Europe or in the Pacific end this year 
we would not expect any material change 
in our production . . . When the war in 
Europe ends we expect production to in- 
crease somewhat. Our costs have risen ap- 
preciably over six months ago and the 
trend should continue upward throughout 
1944 . . . There will be a tendency for 
profit margins to decrease because of an 
upward trend of commodity prices and 
wages.” 


Construction Materials: Output Down 


“Production in 1944 may go down to 
about 40% of that in 1942 unless the 
European war ends early this year and 
results in an easing of restrictions on 
construction Profit margins have 
shrunk and we expect a further decrease 
in 1944 . . . There will undoubtedly be 
a substantial decline in output when the 
war in Europe ends. Our principal produc- 
tion problems will continue to be procure- 
ment and manpower . . . Profit margins 
are about the same as six months ago and 
we do not anticipate a substantial change 
in 1944 . . . If the war with the Axis 
continues through 1944, our production 
should remain approximately at the 1943 
level’. . . Within a reasonably short time 
after the end of the war we look for a de- 
cided upswing in business that should con- 
tinue for several years . . . Recent wage 
increases together with declining volume 
will probably increase costs 3% or 4% in 
the next six months.” 


Electrical Equipment: Efficiency Up 


“A continuation of hostilities on a siz- 
able scale would undoubtedly result in a 
25% increase in production this year over 
present levels . . . As our major opera- 
tion is in connection with aircraft, we will 
probably not receive cancellations as early 
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as will those manufacturing ordnance. 
With increased efficiency in manufactur- 
ing, we are seeing marked reductions in 
cost . . . Production is about 20% higher 
than six months ago and irrespective of 
the war, it should be well maintained in 
1944 . . . During the last half of 1944, 
we expect a drop of 30% to 40% in pro- 
duction, regardless of whether the war in 
Europe ends. Reconversion is the chief 
new problem facing us in 1944... . Chief 
production problems are (1) termination 
of war contracts; (2) renegotiation; (3) 
reconversion; and (4) procurement. In 
1944 the disposition of war materials will 
be added to these . . . Profit margins are 
8% below those six months ago and we 
expect a further shrinkage this year.” 


Food: Manpower Problems 


“A continuation or cessation of war 
would affect our production only as far as 
it affected the availability of labor . 

Our current volume of meat production is 
higher than ever before and during 1944 
we expect volume to remain at or above 
1943 levels, regardless of when the war 
ends. Our costs have risen owing to labor 
shortage and consequent increased over- 
time payments . . . Production in 1944 
will be equal to or will exceed 1943, but 
this depends upon the manpower situation 
which is now the bottleneck . . . Our 
chief 1944 production problems will be 
manpower and procurement . . . Trans- 
portation will rank close to procurement 
as a major production problem in 1944 

. If the war with the Axis ends this 
year, we will be able to increase produc- 
tion. Profit margins are considerably low- 
er than in the first six months of 1943, 
and we look for a slight decrease in 1944.” 


Foundries: Higher Costs , Anticipated 


“Costs are up 15% over six months ago, 
and the trend will be up in 1944 .-. . Our 
chief production problems in 1944 are ex- 
pected to be manpower, termination of 
war contracts, and renegotiation . . . We 
expect little change in production, at least 
through the first half of 1944, whether or 
not the war ends . . . Profit margins will 
decrease further this year . . . If the war 
in Europe ends in 1944, our output should 
not be too adversely affected, but if the 
war with both Germany and Japan ends 
this year, there will be tremendous can- 
cellations.” 


Hardware & Plumbing Supplies: Cost 
Trend Mixed 


“If the war continues this year, we ex- 
pect little change in production from a - 
year ago . . Costs do not differ ma- 
terially from six months ago, but the 
trend is upward . . . The efficiency of 
our men and women employees will con- 
tinue to increase, so that our costs should 
be lower.” 
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Heavy Machinery: Production Pros- 
pects are Varied 


“Production~ should remain at about 
current levels throughout 1944 regardless 
of war developments . . . We anticipate 
active demand for our products for a year 
or two after the war . . A continued 
mcrease in production is expected during 
the first six months of 1944, unless the 
war ends in both Europe and the Pacific. 
Unit costs are down over 30% compared 
with six months ago . Manpower is 
our chief production problem . . . If the 
war continues, our 1944 production should 
increase approximately 30% over 1943 

. We believe that commodity prices 
and wages will trend upward until cut- 
backs and cancellations actually create un- 
employment . .’. Costs should be from 
5% to 10% higher in 1944 . . . We look 
for an increase in costs owing to higher la- 
bor rates and lower efficiency . . . A con- 
siderable number of contracts and sub- 
contracts have been terminated and settle- 
ments are slow Our chief 1944 
problems may be the disposal of war ma- 
terials, renegotiation, termination of war 
contracts and reconversion . . . A further 
decrease in profit margins is expected this 
year owing to increased costs and frozen 
prices.” 


Machine Tools: Decline in Output 


“As a result of renegotiation the cash 
position of most machine tool manufactur- 
ers will be worse than before the war. . . 
Production in 1944 will be about three- 
fifths of what it was in 1942 and 1943, 
assuming the war continues. However, if 
the war in Europe ends, it is quite prob- 
able that the above production rate will be 
cut in half . . . Our production at the 
end of 1944 will be about one-half of the 
peak reached early in 1943 Our 
chief 1944 production problems are likely 
to be disposal of war materials, renegotia- 
tion, termination of war contracts, secur- 
ing sufficient orders and avoidance of 
strikes . . . We anticipate increased costs 
in 1944, because of lower production and 
the possibility of rising cost of material.” 


Metal Products: Added Efficiency 


“There has been practically no change 
in our volume of production during the 
past six months, but if the war with the 
Axis ends, we expect at least a 50% re- 
duction Our manufacturing effi- 
ciency increased steadily throughout 1943, 


1Includes the aircraft industry. 


.shortage of manpower . 
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but was partly offset by increased cost of 
labor and overhead . . If the war in 
Europe ends in 1944, we expect our pro- 
duction to be reduced about 66%; if it 
continues, we expect a reduction of about 
20% . . . We believe that there will be 
some further relaxing of the wage freeze 
this year and that our overhead will in- 
crease appreciably because of a reduced 
volume of production Costs are 
slightly lower than six months ago, owing 
to increased efficiency in manufacturing 
processes . . . Unit costs are down and 
we expect a continued decrease owing to 
anticipated improvements in manufactur- 
ing methods . . . We expect a further de- 
crease in net profits during 1944 . . . Our 
chief 1944 production problem will be the 
. Our profit 
margin as compared with that of six 
months ago has narrowed and we expect 
no increase during 1944.” 


Paper: Labor and Material Shortages 


“Production will be somewhat less than 
in 1943, regardless of the date of the end 
of the war . . . Ending of war in Europe 
will cause temporary falling off of pro- 
duction which should soon be overcome 

. . We anticipate lower production be- 
cause we are unable to get pulpwood—a 
reflection of the scarcity of labor . 
Costs are up 14% compared with six 
months ago The trend of costs, 
commodity prices and wages in 1944 will 
be gradually upward until the war in 
Europe ends . . . Our profit margins have 
not varied much in the last six months, 
in spite of rising costs, owing to a change 
to more profitable lines . . . Our major 
production problems are lack of raw ma- 
terials, inadequate manpower and inabil- 
ity to secure adequate repair and replace- 
ment equipment.” 


Petroleum: Increasing Production 


“Our profit margins are greater than six 
months ago because of increased produc- 
tion of higher value products and we ex- 
pect further moderate increases in 1944 

. New refining equipment is coming 
into operation and we estimate higher pro- 
duction in 1944, regardless of the end of 
the war in Europe or the Pacific . ‘ 
Our chief production problems during 1944 
will be procurement and reconversion.” 


Rubber: Production Prospects Mixed 


“Plant changes should increase our pro- 
duction about 25% within three months. 
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As we are now getting familiar with hand- 
ling synthetic rubber, the tendency is 
toward a slight reduction in costs . : 
Should the war continue, our 1944 produc- 
tion, sales and profits should equal 1943 

. Production is not. expected to de- 
cline more than 25% in the next six 
months, as most of our business is on air- 
plane parts . . Our chief production 
problems in 1944 may be manpower, 
transportation, disposal of war materials, 
termination of war contracts and recon- 
version.” 


Steel: Rising Costs Threaten Losses 


“A drop in production to 75% of ca- 
pacity is expected when the war in 
Europe ends and to perhaps 40% or 50% 
if the wars in Europe and in the Pacific 
should end simultaneously . . . It is the 
general feeling here that the peak in pro- 
duction has been passed. Costs are show- 
ing some slight increase . . . If the de- 
mand of the steel workers for a tremend- 
ous increase in wages is approved with- 
out a corresponding increase in steel ceil- 
ing prices, steel mills will be unable to 
break even.” 


Textiles: Labor Shortage Problem 


“Production may be maintained at the 
present rate during the first quarter of 
1944. . . We are already beginning to 
shift from war to civilian products 4s 
rapidly as we can obtain synthetic rubber 
thread . . . If the war with the Axis con- 
tinues, production in 1944 may decline as 
much as 10% or 15% from our present 
rate, owing to the shortage of labor . . 
Costs are 4% or 5% higher than six 
months ago, and if the production trend 
continues downwards, because of a con- 
tinued labor shortage; they will be higher 
still next year . . . Through government 
intervention in the procurement of im- 
ported fiber, the material element in our 
costs has been stabilized at a point which 
seems artificially high . . . Our chief pro- 
duction problem for 1944 will be procure- 
ment of certain items of raw material, 
particularly cotton yarn and dye stuffs, and 
manpower . . . The trend of commodity 
prices and wages in 1944 will be upward 
unless the war with Germany comes to 
an end, in which case we expect the trend 
to drop.” 


Henry H. Strarrorp 


Division of Industrial Economics 
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On the Business Front 


NDUSTRIAL production continues 

without significant change, the slight 
decline in December from the month be- 
fore contrasting with the steady upward 
trend of a year ago. Labor troubles, par- 
ticularly the steel strike, together with 
absenteeism have been important impedi- 
ments to output in some lines this past 
month. Leading business barometers, such 
as. steel, electric power, and bituminous 
coal production, advanced early in Janu- 
ary, although industrial activity still re- 
mained a bit under the peak reached in 
the first week of December. 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN 1943 


Production records were made in many 
lines in 1943. Total industrial output, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve adjust- 
ed index, exceeded the 1942 high by 20%, 
while durable goods, nondurable goods and 
mineral production indexes gained 29%, 
11%, and 2%, respectively. Production 
of aluminum increased 77%, magnesium 
294%, synthetic rubber 1,122%, aircraft 
(by weight) 142%, and dead-weight de- 
liveries of new ships into active service 
rose 138%. 

Steel, refined copper, petroleum, bitumi- 
nous coal, rayon and many other materi- 
als were produced in greater quantity in 
this country in 1943 than ever before. 
The railroads carried more passengers and 
freight, with revenue ton-miles reaching 
a new high of 725,447 million, about 14% 
more than a year earlier. Exports of $12.4 
billion were up 55% from 1942 and shat- 
tered all previous records. 

Employment of wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries, as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce, rose to a high 
of about 14 million in 1943, an increase of 
11% over the year before. The number 
of unemployed declined to about 700,- 
000 in October. National income soared 
to heights undreamed of in prewar years 
and was estimated at $142 billion, or 22% 
above the previous high reached in 1942. 
War expenditures’ for the calendar year 
1943 totaled $81.9 billion which was 64% 
above 1942. 

The impact of war resulted in produc- 
tion declines for some industries in 1943. 
The construction industry suffered a dras- 
tic decrease in activity, with total con- 
tracts awarded 60% below 1942, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corporation fig- 
ures. Output of cement, brick, lumber 
and other building materials also dropped, 
as did production of cotton textiles, boots 


1Excluding net RFC war loans, since such data were 
not available before October 17, 1942. 


and shoes, pulpwood, wood pulp, and pa- 
per, refined lead, and iron ore. Expansion 
of facilities for wartime industrial pro- 
duction, with a few exceptions such as 
synthetic rubber and high-octane gaso- 
line, was virtually completed by the end 
of 1943, and the industrial economy 
reached a war production of about 70% 
of total output. The basic relation of dur- 
able and nondurable goods production re- 


Table 1: Estimated New Construction 
Activity, 1942-1944 
Millions of Dollars 


Class ification 19441 

Total new construction. .| 4,230 
‘Totall privaten. 740. eee. 1,310 
Residential (nonfarm)..} 600 
Nonresidential.........} 100 
(Rarrin) cen tcxrccnce 300 
TRotalupublicuswie sees 2,920 
Residential............ 200 
Nonresidential......... 650 
Military and naval..... 1,350 
Highwaymen: are 390 
Other public...........| 330 


1Estimates compiled by Department of Labor. 
2Estimate compiled by Department of Commerce. 


mained practically unchanged in 1943. 
There was, however, a moderating of 
the upward trend in total industrial pro- 
duction and a significant slowing of the 
rise in durable goods. (See Chart 1.) 
Business observers are generally agreed 
that a ceiling is near in total industrial 
production. 


CHIEF PROBLEMS 


Procurement of metals and other mate- 
rials was industry’s greatest problem a 
year ago. It is still a major problem for 
paper, leather and certain other industries. 
Renegotiation also proved to be a major 
problem of management in machine tools 
and many other industries. 

Termination of war contracts totaled 
more than $12 billion in 1943. This was 
far in excess of the value of all contracts 
terminated at the end of World War I. 
The termination problem has grown stead- 
ily and with the ending of the war in 
Europe or with the Axis countries it will 
overnight rise to No. 1 position. Private 
industry and government are giving more 
attention to setting up means to facilitate 
termination settlements as quickly as pos- 
sible. Disposal of surplus war material 
plants and equipment looms as a vital fu- 
ture problem accompanying war contract 
terminations. 

Reconversion of war plants and equip- 
ment to the production of peacetime goods 
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is receiving increasing study in both in- 
dustry and government circles. Cuthacks 
and termination of war contracts haye al- 
ready caused limited reconversion, par- 


Chart 1: Industrial Production 


Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally ‘Adjusted 
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ticularly in the railroad equipment in- 
dustry. Significantly, President Roose- 
velt in his recent budget message stressed 
the need for speed in developing a uni- 
fied reconversion plan. 

Transportation may become increasing- 
ly difficult this year in both railroad and 
trucking, owing to unprecedented demands 
and worn-out equipment. The manpower 
situation is easier but remains the chief 
problem of a very large number of com- 
panies. The War Manpower Commission 
report showing a decline in areas of acute 
labor shortages from 69 in December to 
67 in January is encouraging. This au- 
thority has revised downward by 600,000 
its earlier estimate of probable labor re- 
quirements through July 1, 1944. It ex- 
pects the number of key industrial areas 
in which a slight labor surplus will exist 
during the next six months to increase 
from 102 to 112. 

The War Production Board has made it 
clear that even though most supply bot- 
tlenecks have been broken and surpluses 
of some materials are accumulating, an 
appreciable rise in civilian production 
must wait until after the European in- 
vasion. Controversies as to when and by 
whom reconversion will be made indicate 
delay in widespread, sweeping relaxation 
of restrictions on civilian output. The 
WPB has recently announced that it will 
divert output for civilian purposes to non- 
critical labor areas through allocation of 
materials and production permits. 

Monthly war expenditures are expected 
by the President to rise from $6.9 billion 
in December to a peak of about $8 bil- 
lion during the next six months. There- 
after a tapering off is estimated to a 
monthly rate of about $7.5 billion through 
the 1945 fiscal year. It is the President’s 
opinion that the decline in war spending— 
should the war end in Europe this year— 
will be largely offset by termination pay- 
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ments, mustering-out pay and similar de- 
mobilization expenditures. For the first 
21 days in January, war spending averaged 
$247 million a day, compared with $224 
million for the month of December. 


DISTRIBUTION 


December department store sales de- 
clined sharply, as shown in Chart 2, from 
the preceding month in which there was 
heavy advance Christmas buying. The 
Federal Reserve adjusted index (1923-1925 
=100) of department store sales was down 
to 129, against 158 in November and 125 
in December, 1942. Department store in- 
ventories have been dropping rapidly from 
the 1943 peak reached last August and 
at the end of November were 7% below 
the month before and 8% under a year 
earlier, 

Sales of leading mail order companies 
in December were about 15% below those 
a year before while the total for 1943 was 
about 6% less than in 1942. Chain store 
and mail order sales in December were 
off about 7% from the preceding year but 
for the twelve months of 1943 increased 
about 8% over 1942. December sales of 
men’s wear, drug, apparel and grocery 
chain stores gained about 13%, 11%, 9% 
and 2% respectively, over the preceding 
year. Shoe, automotive and general mer- 
chandise chain store sales were 17%, 10% 
and 4%, respectively, under December, 
1942. 
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Chart 2: Department Store Sales and 
Stocks 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1923-1925 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


Wholesale commodity prices on the av- 
erage were fairly well controlled during 
1943, as shown in Chart 3, with the sharp- 
est gains in food and farm products. Con- 
tinued stability is shown by the BLS in- 
dex, which stood at 103.0 on January 15, 
as against 102.9 a month earlier and 101.6 
on January 16, 1943. 

THE ConFERENCE Boarp’s retail price in- 
dex (1926=100) in December declined 
fractionally for the second consecutive 
month, but at 100.0 compared with 97.4 
a year earlier. Slightly lower food prices 
more than offset fractional gains in cloth- 
ing and housefurnishings. Commodity 
prices are expected to work moderately 
above current levels during 1944 by nearly 


Table 2: Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 


Source: 
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Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 


1943 1942 Percentage Change 
er Nov. Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 
keel ok ar NOT Uhl eNee, vis Noy. 1948 
Inventories—Total........... 179.9 179.4 iS 181.3 +0.3 -0.8 
Durable) goods. . a .isi sora ays is. 207.9 207.3 206 . 4 201.6 +0.3 +3.1 
Nondurable goods............. 140.3 140.0 136.7 152.6 +0.2 -8.1 
Boots and shoes.............- 111 101 101 122 +10 -9 
@hemicals)eyantie eee 174 172 172 173 +1 +1 
Metal products iace..cyecrs criss oe 180 180 179 184 0 -2 
[BEY SGiRis See owas aos ce OS ee 132 134 135 159 -1 -17 
Shipments—Total 271 266 275 272 +2 a 
Dirables goods! series autres 338 335 353 327 +1 +3 
Nondurable goods............. 189 180 180 203 +5 -7 
Boots and shoes... ...... 2... +: 150 136 135 165 +10 -9 
Chemicals....... Q77 Q71 Q77 244 +2 +14 
IMetalsproducts’...-....:.-.-- 350 349 391 327 a +7 
PAP OL Mee cre fee ciate tease ot fete ae 180 171 182 163 +5 +10 
New Orders—Total........... 310 318 305 345 -3 -10 
Durableyoods weer eee ci 385 412 373 410 -7 6 
Metal productsie..-+ obs. 0. 764 811 730 563 -6 +36 
AEG Tes ete ge ar ty tty a fe le ae 145 145 154 175 0 -17 
Unfilled Orders—Total....... 885 859 876 906 +3 2 
Durable goods...............- 1,251 1,245 1,259 1,326 a 6 
Nondurable goods............- 417 367 386 371 +14 +12 
Tron and steel..............-- 693 718 743 826 -3 -16 
Metal!products: .7... 13.0%. =. - 2,000 ee pee eae be 
i i .:..| 1,894 ils A ; < “4 
Railroad equipment....... a pis es ans y es 


Textiles eis sete ee eae 
aLess than 0.5% - 


all of the executives replying to a recent 
“Survey of Business Experience.” The 
cost of living rose about 3% during 1943 
and Tue Conrerence Boarn’s index 
(1923=100) stood at 103.9 in December, 
against 101.1 in December, 1942. During 
the twelve months, fuel and light gained 
about 5%, sundries about 4%, food about 
3%, and clothing about 3%. December 
advances in costs of clothing, fuel and 
light and sundries outweighed the slight 
decrease in food and resulted in a frac- 
tional net increase in living costs for the 
month. 


FINANCE 


Stock prices for the last week of Decem- 
ber were about 19% above a year earlier, 
industrials gained 17%, rails 22% and 
utilities 30%. Trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange totaled 361.2 million 
shares in 1943, an increase of 114% over 
1942 and the largest for any year since 
1938. Stock prices have risen in Janu- 
ary and were recently at the highest level 
since last November. 

Bond dealings, exclusive of stopped 
sales, totaled $3.3 billion in 1943, and ex- 
ceeded the preceding year by 41%; they 
were the largest since 1936. Bond yields 
declined during the past year, and at the 
end of December averaged about 6% be- 
low December, 1942. December bond 
dealings at $224 million were 19% above 
November and 8% higher than in the 
year before. Flotations of new capital in 
1943 at $377.9 million compared with 
$624.9 million in 1942. 

Monetary gold stocks declined about 
3% in 1943 and on January 12 stood at 
$21.9 billion, against $22.7 billion on 
January 13, 1943. Money in circulation on 
a yearly average basis has risen to un- 
precedented highs, gaining 39% during 
1943. Total money outstanding reached 
$20.4 billion on January 12, compared 
with $20.2 billion a month ago and $15.3 
billion last year. Commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans declined during the 
first half of 1943, reversed their trend 
during the summer, and at the end of the 
year were about 1% above the year be- 
fore. They stood at $6.4 billion for the 
week ended January 12, against $6.2 bil- 
lion for the week ended January 13, 1943. 
Excess reserves declined during the past 
year about 32% and at $1.1 billion on 
January 12 compared with $2.2 billion a 
year ago. 


BACKLOGS REMAIN HIGH 


Manufacturers’ new orders fell off 3% 
in November after rising in October. From 
November, 1942, there was a decline of 
10%, as indicated in Chart 6. Shipments 
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Chart 3: Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers, 1926=100 
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were 2% larger in November than a 
month earlier but a shade less than a year 
earlier. Unfilled orders continued to be 
large and, reversing a three-month decline, 
rose 3% in November; they were 2% less 
than a year earlier. Manufacturers’ in- 
ventories have shown little change over 
the past few months. 


STEEL SITUATION EASIER 


Freer supplies of metals evidenced in 
the early weeks of 1944 were not wholly 
owing to increased production, since the 
output of some metals decreased. Greater 
imports and lighter exports have also con- 
tributed to the improved situation. In 
some instances, domestic consumption has 
passed its peak, at least for the time be- 
ing, and producers’ stocks threaten to be- 
come burdensome. 

Although strikes in the steel mills in 
December cut production of steel ingots 
about 1.5% below the shorter month of 
November, output in 1943 totaled 88.9 
million tons and set a new record for the 
fourth consecutive year. With the com- 


Table 3: Steel Ingot Production! 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
Thousands of Net Tons 


LOS Oe aieievs, seateteneeats 52,799 

LOO: crayecs.cranctsceiesscuaraver> 66,983 

VQ ree winsuel eye cis av ehers 82,928 

OAD Mere ccrcnaittepstetsrerrers 86,032 

Period 1943 1942 

SANUATY eer eras oete eta ale es 7,424 7,112 
February.ents viteiaters oes 6,824 6,513 
March 7,673 7,392 
A prileeecrrcawen ists seater 3 7,375 7,121 
a ES para ate Sob Oe Oe 7,551 7,383 
JUNE Hoe oni oe ete 7,041 7,015 
Duly genie het colnet oisvsisi 7,416 7,145 
Auguste canine daiin che 7,592 7,228 
Septembermcwemepecesc- 7,519 7,058 
Octoberiern tocar s.: 7,819 7,580 
November recmniicriecc. 7,374 7,180 
December...........-...| 7,266 7,305 
Total.................| 88,873 | 86,0380 


1Monthly figures do not include crucible, running only 
about 2,000 tons a year. 


pletion of new facilities, the production of 
alloy steel is now in plentiful supply. 
Stocks of steel plate remain critical and 
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probably will continue so for some time, 
while facilities for rolling heavy steel are 
reported still inadequate to meet all needs. 

Indications that steel supplies are no 
longer a matter of acute concern to in- 
dustry and to government officials are im- 
plicit in various announcements from 
Washington. The WPB recently has tak- 
en steps to halt construction or operation 
of several new steel plants. A drastic re- 
vision of WPB’s Order M-126 barring the 
use of iron, steel or substitute metals in 
a list of 646 common civilian products had 
been expected, but the WPB issued a pol- 


icy statement at mid-January blocking , 


any immediate large-scale resumption on 
civilian goods. This policy was not adopt- 
ed because of any steel shortage but to 
conserve fuel, lumber, paper and trans- 
portation. 

Allocations of steel and iron for certain 
other products, including washtubs and 
wash boilers and bathtubs, have already 
been nearly doubled for the first quarter 
of 1944. In addition, an amendment to 
WPB Order H-81 has liberalized the use 
of tin-plate containers, and an estimated 
1,900,000 tous of prime plate have been 
allocated for cans as compared with 1,- 
550,000 tons last year. Railroads, farm 
implements and certain food industries 
will also get more steel. 


Table 4: 


Slab Zinc Production and 
Domestic Shipments 
Source: American Zinc Institute 
Thousands of Net Tons 


Output | Shipments 


864 


IQA] srctscrsicnevevereee 751 24 
DOA os osyoss, sus cusiosesaue 930 734 68 
O43 Siac ceric astae 832 174 


1Smelters stocks of slab zinc. 


MORE ZINC USED 


An increase of 4.5% in the output of 
slab zinc in the United States in 1943 was 
made possible through increased imports 
of zinc ore. Of the record-breaking total 
of 972,000 tons of this metal produced 
last year, only 585,000 tons were from 
domestic ore. In 1942 the respective fig- 
ures were 930,000 tons and 630,000 tons. 
Although premium prices are paid for 
some ore, limited reserves of high-grade 
ore, as well as the labor shortage, are fac- 
tors in checking output. Domestic ship- 
ments of zinc in 1943 were 832,000 tons, 
or 98,000 tons more than in 1942, and far 
above those of any earlier year. Export 
shipments fell from 152,000 tons in 1942 
to 56,000 tons, so that total shipments 
were just a shade higher than in 1942. 
Production of slab zinc has run larger 
than total shipments almost continuously 
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Chart 4: Refined Copper Production, 
Shipments and Stocks 
Source: Copper Institute 
Thousands of Short Tons 


1937 1938 = 1939 «s1940 1941 1942, 1943 1944 


Note: Shipments beginning March, 1941, include foreign 
copper for domestic use, amounting to several hundred 
thousand tons annually. 


since the early part of 1942. As a result, 
smelters’ stocks of metal, after falling al- 
most to the vanishing point, rose steadily 
to the record-breaking total of 174,000 
tons at the end of December, having more 
than doubled in a year. The recent cut- 
back in small arms ammunition produc- 
tion indicates that zinc shipments will 
drop unless large increases are made in 
permitted uses of zinc. The easing of re- 
strictions has had small effect upon ship- 
ments. 


LEAD OUTPUT DECLINES 


The trend in lead in the past year was 
similar in many respects to that in zinc. 
The production of pig lead from domestic 
ore, according to Bureau of Mines figures, 
fell 9%, while total refined lead output 
dropped about 15%. Lead production has 
been given less encouragement than that 
of most other metals, since demand for it 
has not been so urgent. Domestic ship- 
ments of lead fell from 619,000 tons in 
1942 to about 545,000 tons in 1943, but 
they still slightly exceeded production. 


Table 5: Mine Production of Recover- 
able Lead and Zinc! 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Thousands of Net Tons 


ents and chemicals included, 


1Production of ores for Mp 
slab zinc. 


as well as for pig lead an 


COPPER CONSUMPTION 


Production and consumption of copper 
attained new high records in the United 
States in 1943, but are not likely to go 
higher with the cut-back in output of 
small arms ammunition. Although the 
smelter output of copper from domestic 
ore increased over 1942 about 1.6% to 
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Chart 5: Machine Tool Shipments and 
Industrial Production 


National Machine Tool Builders Association; 
War Production Board; Federal Reserve 


Sources: 
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1.1 million tons, the output of refined cop- 
per decreased slightly, as reported by the 
Bureau of Mines, and a smaller quan- 
tity of foreign ores was treated. Domestic 
shipments of refined copper, as reported 
by the Copper Institute, edged up only 
a trifle for the entire year to 1,644,000 
tons. 

This increase was made in the early 
part of the year, most monthly shipments 


in the second half having fallen consider-- 


ably below the respective levels of 1942. 
But the volume of 1943 domestic business 
was fully twice that of 1939 and about 
50% greater than in 1929. Included in the 
1943 deliveries were 424,000 tons of for- 
eign copper, compared with 489,000 tons 
in 1942. Consumption of copper in 1943 
is estimated at little over 1.7 million tons, 
an increase of more than 200,000 tons over 
1942. Producers’ stocks of refined copper 
decreased nearly every month and at the 
end of the year were less than a two-week 
supply even at the lowest rate of delivery. 
Blister stocks decreased slightly, and con- 
sumers’ stocks of copper changed little. 

Thus copper remained in a much tighter 
position than other metals. However, one 
government estimate indicates that the 
small arms demand for brass strip is 72% 
smaller in January than in September, 
which was probably the peak month. This 
output has apparently consumed a great 
part of the copper and zinc used in the 
past two years or more. Some other uses 
of copper are now being increased, al- 
though probably not sufficiently to offset 
the cut-back in ammunition. The trade 
expects a recovery in February following 
the decline in January shipments of cop- 


per. 
ALUMINUM SETS NEW RECORD 


The output of 920,000 tons of aluminum 
last year was nearly 77% larger than in 
1942 and about six times as large as in 
1939, the best prewar year. In the latter 
part of the year, the output exceeded the 
rate of 1 million tons annually. At that 
time, however, it became evident that sup- 
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plies, including imports of about 20,000 
tons a month, were running ahead of offi- 
cial requirements, and so the WPB or- 
dered curtailment, which is expected to be 
about 30% of the highest operating rate. 
Consumption has not been reported but 
requirements in the fourth quarter were 
given by the WPB as being 387,000 tons. 
In addition to new metal, scrap available 
for resmelting was reported in November 
to be running at the rate of 350,000 tons 
a year. Scrap has become so plentiful 
that new clippings in the past year fell 
from above 9 cents a pound to less than 
6 cents, despite the fact that new ingots 
remained at 15 cents, and remelted ingots 
also were cut. Many uses of aluminum 
have been reopened to relieve the strain 
on supplies of other metals but most civ- 
ilian uses are still restricted. 


MACHINERY PEAK PASSED 


Production in 1943 by firms normally 
classified as machinery builders is esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce 
at more than $19 billion. While changes 
from regular lines by many manufactur- 
ers make comparisons difficult, output ap- 
pears to have been about one-fifth higher 
than in 1942 and two and a half times as 
large as the best prewar output of the 
machinery industry. Although many kinds 
of machinery are still being built at ex- 
traordinary , high rates, declines in new 


and unfilled orders in many classifications: 


indicate that the peak of business has 
been passed. 

This situation has been particularly evi- 
dent in machine tools. This industry’s 
shipments in 1943 were nearly $1.2 billion 
—as compared with $1.3 billion in 1942, 
which was far above that of any previous 
year. New orders recently have run only 
about $30 million a month, against $120 
million a year ago. Trade estimates for 1944 
shipments of machine tools are $325 mil- 
lion, but even this volume would far ex- 
ceed that of nearly all years prior to 1940. 
Farm implements, meat-packing, grain- 
milling machinery and some other types 
of equipment which have been severely 
limited under wartime regulations are to 
be built in larger quantities this year. 


AIRCRAFT OUTPUT LEAPS AHEAD 


Airplane production in 1943 totaled 85,- 
946 units, a gain of 80% over the previ- 
ous record output in 1942. Changes in 
design and a trend toward building larger 
planes hindered airplane builders from 
meeting the approximate goal of 100,000 
planes. A more significant measure of 
progress in 1943 is gained from the out- 
put’ in weight, production last year of 
airframes having been 667 million pounds, 


Chart 6: Shipments by Manufacturers 
Source: Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100 
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or 141.7% more than in 1942. The value 
of airframes, engines and propellers pro- 
duced in 1943 was $11 billion, or more 
than double the 1942 value and six times 
greater than in 1941. While monthly out- 
put may be near capacity, total 1944 out- 
put is expected to exceed 100,000 planes 
of 10,000 pounds each. 


SHIPBUILDING EXCEEDS GOAL 


American shipyards surpassed the re- 
vised goal of 19 million dead-weight tons 
of merchant shipping set for 1943 by de- 
livering 19,238,239 dead-weight tons. De- 
cember output of 2,044,239 dead-weight 
tons was at an annual rate of more than 
24.5 million dead-weight tons. The previ- 
ous annual record output was only 8,090,- 
800 dead-weight tons in 1942. 


Table 6: Revenue Freight Loadings 
Source: Association of American Railroads 
Thousands of Cars 


January 1 
January 8 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC RISING 


Freight carloadings in 1943 declined 1% 
or 412,120 cars from 1942, but this was a 
result of heavier loading of cars and long- 
er hauls per ton. Revenue ton-miles in- 
creased 13.6% in 1943. Gains were regis- 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Percentage Change 


1943 
so a Neale east |) sid 
0 ’ 
December November October September December December, December, 12 months 
1943 1943 1943 
Industrial Production 
Motala(h BD) s(S) seeree atelier 1935-39=100 |p 245 Q47 247 =| Q45 223 0.8 +9.9 +20.1 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........]] 1935-39=100 || p 264 |r 268 266 |r 264 240 -1.5 +10.0 +22.1 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-39=100 ||p 374 S77 re OO to 10 328 0.8 +14.0 +29.4 
Ste] eee eit te cits lensicravstore 000 net tons ||p 7,266 |r 7,374 7,819 7,519 7,305 -1.5 -0.5 +3.3 
pig hinonlee fale ste ciate sein iene © 000 net tons 5,213 5,096 5,324 5,226 5,201 +2.3 +0.2 +2.6 
Copper (refined).............- net tons 104,644 102,136 97,274 98,333 105,209 +2.5 -0.5 +6.3 
eada (refined) ie sere: =r 1- torso net tons 54,247 50,448 43,883 44,827 53,553 +7.5 +1.3 13.7 
fous (GID oocesceb! osc anadse net tons p 83,169 79,834 83,066 79,361 82,859 +4.2 +0.4 +4.5 
Glass containers.............- 000 gross 7,671 7,813 8,585 7,589 6,299 -1.8 +21.8 +17.7 
Lumber Se ste Nia. o SR Pee Oe teas million bd. ft. || p 2,464 2,669 2,749 2,904 2,385 7.7 +3.3 aA! 
Machine tools!................ 000 dollars 60,680 71,811 78,302 85,842 131,960 -15.5 -54.0 -10.7 
Machinery (FRB)..........-. 1935-39=100 | p 463 |r 463 458 |r 451 407 0 +13.8 +30.5 
Transportation equip.(FRB) (S)}} 1935-39 = 100 joe ihe I Some 780 767 630 —0.1 +24 .4 +58 .6 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)...]] 1935-39=100 ]}p» 175 |r 179 alge lan = ile? 169 -2.2 +3 .6 +11.5 
Cotton eye ne eek bales 852,016 858,813 846,209 872,109 935,870 -0.8 -9.0 Gril 
WV 0 tee Sey ie eo million pounds n.d. na. |7T 48.4 49.7 53.1q -2.6b -8.9¢ +4.0d 
Ray onvyarntwre nee ssrye- cc million pounds] p 43.2 |r 42.9 43.9 40.2 41.0 +0.7 +5 .4 +5.4 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S).. .|| 1935-39 = 100 D 147 |r 149 |r 143 |r 143 143 -1.3 +2.8 +6.5 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 =100 || p STD wer. 390 398 395 344 —4.6 48.1 +38 .6 
Newsprint, North American. . .|] short tons 334,591 | 349,656 | 347,229 | 338,761 | 338,282 4.3 Piet -8.7 
Looe eo cry Ae ae an % of capacity 82.8 90.6 90.2 88.3 80.1 -8.6 +3.4 -2.9 
Paperboard... eaceser- cts c eer % of capacity 87 93 94 94 rie 6.5 +13.0 +9.2 
Boots ANG IS HOES Sayeho ceases: Cuil > thous. of pairs || p 38,000 36,122 38,042 37,924 38,501 45.2 -1 3 —4 7 
_Cigarettes (small)?............|] millions 22,799 24,324 23,508 22,573 19,716 6.3 415.6 49.3 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1935-39=100 |p 139 |r 133 136 138 197 44.5 49.4 42.5 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons || p 52,600 | » 43,675 | 48,740 | 51,840 | 49,595 || 420.4 46.1 41.0 
Ebracitcddeorts ska cou nde. 000 net tons |p 4,970 |r 4,118 5,331 5,445 4,639 || +20.7 ee 40.2 
Crude petroleum®.............] 000 barrels |e 4,383 4,455 4,403 4,347 3,891 eT 6a, le 8 +8.4 
Electric powert..... 00.000. 0ec0 00. million kwh ATS 4,463 4.395 4,329 3,852 40.3 | +162 | 417.0 
Construction (F. W. Dodge)........ 000 dollars 252,223 184,399 213,529 175,115 708,716 +36.8 64.4 -60.3 
Heavy engineering—Public*........ 000 dollars 27,052 32,609 36,516 43,595 72,069 -17.0 ~62.5 ~70.4 
Heavy engineering—Private*....... 000 dollars 8,240 18,299 11,829 9,262 2,656 -55 0 +210 ; Q -10.2 
Munitions Production.......... Nov.1941=100| na. |p 665 647 "619 448f || 42.89 | +48.4h | +86.5: 
WartCosts ee million dollars} 6,718 7,541 6,989 6,952 5,825 -to9’| 415'3'| 464.2 
hee ee and Trade i 
arloa, ings, total* weap in ies, hate Ana thousand cars || '746,629 829,1 902,5 8 = 
Carloadings, miscellaneous*......... thousand cars || 345,392 pote Tae ie Moets. be " vee ns 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 na. 158.9 158.1 155.5 164.5 rie6bal ema OO 
Department store salesd(S) cane ee 1923-25=100 |p 129 |r 158 140 132 12 — ay oe nce 
Variety store aoe 6t Sagaee ede 1985-89 = 100 hae'l 166-1) etas.8: [oma | ley oe meer ie let egrets 
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Commodity Prices é ; : ; : ey Roa pace 
All commodities (BLS)............ = 
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tered in loadings of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, livestock, coal and coke, while de- 
clines occurred in forest products, ore, 
merchandise, Icl and miscellaneous load- 
ings. The Shippers’ Advisory Boards ex- 
pect first-quarter carloadings to be about 
1.2% above a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT SHORT 


Increased demand for coal, together with 
declines in output resulting from strikes, 
manpower losses and absenteeism, brought 


Table 7: Bituminous Coal Production 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Thousands of Tons 

OBO eae Ws cpertasers Gk ac 394,855 

ODO eree rct eee 460,772 

ROS eee emo 514,149 

LOAD. aa vatereisaie bm aes 580,000 

1 nO ee Oe 589,000a 

Period 1943 1942 

RUSRINULER Se ess ese (exe or 47,029 49,032 
BeDIuarye se wees ee 48,920 44,374 
March? .mcneseee cn oe 56,450 47,796 
April Op ste cbeiaans use 49,900 48,332 
1 Se Sh, oo ec eee ee 47,855 47,860 
JT Saat Si ae eee 34,650 48,220 
Uly Meese. ees tee ee 52,540 47,832 
AM TUSEae ee es otek oc 51,700 47,851 
September, :../.,......04 2)... 51,840 49,843 
Octobense eatin’ + »..| 48,740 51,791 
INOVEHIDED Ns nc tee is access os 43,675 47,474 
Decemberwuey. 1.0.20 | 702,600 49,595 


aEstimate for the year is not total of monthly figures 
poet currently by the Department of Commerce, 
ut instead represents over-all year-end adjustments. 
about a gap of 28 million tons between 
supply and demand for bituminous coal 
in 1943. Production for the year is esti- 
mated by the Solid Fuels Administration 
at 589 million tons, 9 million tons better 
than in 1942 but 11 million tons short of 
the original goal. Domestic consumption 
plus exports in 1943 totaled 617 million 
tons. As a result, the nation’s stockpiles 
had decreased from 85.9 million on Janu- 
ary 1 to 60.1 million tons on December 1. 
A part of this loss is believed to be off- 
set by a much greater amount of coal than 
usual in consumers’ bins. The production 
goal for 1944 is 620 million tons. 


OIL OUTLOOK 


As demand for petroleum continues to 
rise the outlook for adequate supplies to 
meet essential military and civilian needs 
in 1944 becomes increasingly dark. Al- 
though production of crude oil in 1943 
reached a new all-time record of over 
1,500 million barrels as compared with 
1,387 million barrels in 1942, present 
trends do not indicate much increase over 
this level. Stocks of finished products are 
substantially below a year ago. As of 
December 25, 1943, inventories of gaso- 
line were down almost 4 million barrels; 
residual fuel oil, over 15 million barrels; 
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and gas oil and distillate fuels, 1.6 million 
barrels, from the same date in 1942. Suf- 
ficient supplies of aviation gasoline are 
reported to be in sight. The completion 
of the $900 million high-octane program 
this year will see 185 plants producing 
eight times the amount of aviation gaso- 
line manufactured in 1942. 


LUMBER OUTPUT CUT 


Lumber output in 1943 was estimated 
at 32.5 billion feet, 10% below 1942. To- 
ward the end of 1943, the labor deficiency 
for the lumber industry was put at 25% 
and stocks had fallen to a dangerously 
low point. While construction require- 
ments have been cut, industrial use has 
continued to rise, particularly for crating. 


SOFT GOODS SUPPLIES LIGHT 


A declining trend in the production of 
many consumers’ soft goods has become 
increasingly evident in recent months. In 
the last quarter of 1943, cotton fabric 
production fell 18% below the peak sec- 
ond quarter of 1942, while consumption of 
raw cotton by the mills during 1943 is 
estimated at about 5.2 billion pounds, a 
drop of 400 million from 1942. Leather, 
leather products and paper supplies have 
become increasingly tight recently. Short- 
ages have also occurred in plastics, owing 
to deficient supplies of several basic chem- 
icals. The shortage of furniture has re- 
sulted from steady demand and a 30% 
drop in dollar volume of 1943 output. 

In general, manpower shortages appear 
to be the most serious deterrent to in- 
creased output. 


RUBBER SUPPLY UP 


Potential supplies of new crude and 
synthetic rubber for 1944 have been placed 


War Contract 
ANCELLATION of war contracts 


was significantly accelerated in the 
closing months of 1943. By the end of 
the year, the total volume of terminated 
contracts was already in excess of $12 
billion or about twice the corresponding 
volume three months earlier. The current 
total is well over double the face value of 
all government contracts canceled at the 
close of World War I. 

In the early months, most terminated 
contracts reflected little more than changes 
in types of items to be produced, with 
only minor advance work or manufactur- 
ing costs embodied. Thus, one corpora- 
tion. with an aggregate of $150 million of 
cancellations settled almost two-thirds of 
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at 850,000 tons, compared with estimated 
total military, industrial and civilian de- 
mand for 775,000 tons. Col. Bradley 
Dewey has declared that synthetic rubber 
capacity will reach 70,000 tons a month 
by the end of this year. Output in De- 
cember, 1943, was 45,000 tons or about 
one-third of the entire production to date 
of government synthetic rubber plants. 
Synthetic production in 1944 may go to 
750,000 tons, and imports of natural rub- 
ber from Ceylon and South America are 
expected to total 100,000 tons. 


MORE MEAT 


Record-breaking production of meat 
continues to mark operations of the food 
industries. Total production of beef in 
the United States last year is estimated at 
8,700 million pounds, an increase of 25 
million pounds over 1942 despite the fact 
that federally inspected production fell off. 
Production this year is estimated by the 
American Meat Institute at 9,450 million 
pounds. Output of pork increased even 
more sharply to over 13 billion pounds, 
and is expected to go to 14 billion pounds 
this year. Grain conditions are unfavor- 
able to a continued increase in livestock 
raising, and the same conditions also hin- 
der the dairy and poultry business, both 
of which suffered a decline in 1943. Fruit, 
truck and food grain crops decreased last 
year, and, while it is too early for 1944 pre- 
dictions, neither the labor situation nor 
moisture conditions are at present favor- 
able to large yields. 


Henry H. Srarrorp 
assisted by 
Wriu1am J. Nowe 
Tuomas A. FirzceraLp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Developments 


this volume without any charge to the 
government, while its backlog of orders re- 
mained virtually unchanged through the 
substitution of new and related contracts. 
Most of the termination claims made by 
contractors in the early months averaged 
only about 3% of the face value of the 
voided contracts. The impact of termin- 
ation on business activity and employment 
is today more immediately apparent, how- 
ever. 


RENEGOTIATION EXPERIENCE 


Voluntary and negotiated price adjust- 
ments of war contracts by the end of 1943 
had produced a total of $5.3 billion. Of 
this, $2.5 billion represented cash recov- 
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eries by the procuring agencies, while $2.8 
billion was contributed by negotiated re- 
ductions in contract prices on future de- 
liveries of munitions and supplies. Rene- 
gotiation officials, testifying in Washing- 
ton recently, held that an equal dollar 
yield could be expected from the re- 
negotiation of future contracts under 
the present law. Under Secretary of 
War Patterson, in presenting this per- 
formance record, acknowledged that most 
of this sum would ordinarily have been 
paid to the Treasury in excess-profits 
taxes without any price adjustment law, 
but held that “at the very least, $1.5 bil- 
lion have been saved that would not have 
been touched by taxes.” 

In all, about 20,000 cases had been as- 
signed to the various renegotiation bodies. 
Of these, some 13,000 cases had been 
cleared and settled, while about 6,000 were 
in progress in December. About half of the 
cases settled were cleared without read- 
justment. The estimated cost of adminis- 
tration, according to the Under Secretary, 
was less than $5 million. About 500 cases 
have been closed weekly. At that rate of 
progress the legal counsel of the War De- 
partment Price Adjustment Board believes 
that most 1943 claims will have been re- 
negotiated by this summer. 

As of November 28, the War Depart- 
ment reported 154 instances in the more 
than 10,000 cases it has handled in which 
an appeal for further consideration had 
been made to the War Department Price 
Adjustment Board. Over half of these were 
settled by agreement. Unilateral decisions 
were issued by the Army in twenty-four 
cases. The Navy has issued about a half- 
dozen unilateral decisions, while the Mari- 
time Commission reports that every one 
of its agreements has been bilateral. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Cut-backs and cancellations also dras- 
tically lowered the net rate of placement 
of new contracts in the fourth quarter. 
The total volume of all major war con- 
tracts cumulated through October ad- 
vanced to $175.3 billion, representing an 
increase of only about $3 billion during 
the month or not quite half the average 
net volume of monthly placements in the 
third quarter. 

The net increase in aircraft awards dur- 
ing the month was little more than $500 
million, as against $2 billion or more 
monthly in the third quarter. Cumulative 
ship contracts remained virtually un- 
changed during the month. New orders for 
ordnance and general war supplies, in con- 
trast, were let at a rate which compared 
more closely with the earlier months. 

New York received the largest volume 
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of war contracts in October, its awards of 
$575 million accounting for almost a 


sixth of the net increase in the national. 


aggregate. Illinois gained $563 million in 
new orders, and Pennsylvania followed 
with $343 million. Slightly less than a 
third of all supply contracts placed in New 
York during October were for general mil- 
itary supplies, and almost a like propor- 
tion was awarded for ordnance items. The 
gain in October awards moved New York 
into second place with a cumulative total 
of $15,633 million of awards since June, 
1940. Michigan continued to lead all the 
states with $17,393 million, while Cali- 
fornia was in third position with $15,581 
million. The remaining states with cu- 
mulative contracts exceeding $5 billion are: 


(Millions 

of Dollars) 
Ohio se eps ee a Se 12,030 
New. Jerseys Se-sitenyandiorekes teptenraies: 10,340 
Pennsylvaniaancnadeee cei e en mert: 10,162 
DINOS eee ena ae hoine 9,693 
indiana ees woes oe neces 6,691 
Connecticutan = sere a ee 5,769 
Massachusetts. .... 5,251 
POX NS AWN tron me iaeahe as eset 5,121 


New Jersey was adversely affected by 
downward readjustments in October, as 
were Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and Virginia. With the completion 
of new war plants and nonindustrial facil- 
ities, the relative importance of supply 
contracts in the cumulative total of all 
placements has been steadily rising. In 
September, 1942, supply contracts ac- 
counted for about three-fourths of all war 
contracts, while currently they are ap- 
proaching five-sixths of all awards. 


AWARDS BY URBAN AREAS 


Chicago led the industrial areas with 
October awards of $403 million and moved 
into third position among the nation’s 
leading war contract centers. 

New York City had the second largest 
October increment, with $243 million, 
while Detroit, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
also gained significantly. The total for 
Newark-Jersey City was unfavorably in- 
fluenced by October revisions and dropped 
$90 million; Los Angeles and Buffalo were 
also adversely affected. The cumulative 
totals since June, 1940, for the ten ma- 
jor war-contract centers are: 


(Millions 

of Dollars) 
Detroit... tcc uae s eee ee 11,542 
Los#Angeles!....598t., oan ee ee 8,502 
Chicapov. i eae ae Stor 8,319 
Newark-Jersey City............... 8,020 
New: York" Cityzamaneac cme reniee 5,948 
Philadelphiathssu. crs eee 5,564 
Cleveland .4:53 <i; oe 4,156 
Bostons. 2h eee ee 4,014 
Buffalo. pee ce a eee 3,705 
Baltimore (2352.40 a0 te ee 3,399 
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AIRCRAFT AND SHIP AWARDS 


California with $8.7 billion continued to 
hold almost twice as great a volume of air- 
craft contracts as any other state. New 
York and Michigan followed with $4.9 
billion and $4.6 billion, respectively. In- 
diana with aircraft awards of $129 million 
led the states in October. Of the ten lead- 
ing aircraft-producing urban areas, only 
Los Angeles and Newark-Jersey City 
gained a substantial volume of new or- 
ders during the month. 

Revisions of earlier figures were espec- 
ially marked in the cumulative total of 
ship awards by states. Substantial de- 
creases were recorded in New Jersey, 
Delaware, Texas and Florida, with offset- 
ting upward adjustments in California, 
Pennsylvania and Louisiana. California 
is also the nation’s largest shipbuild- 
ing state, with $3.5 billion of cumu- 
lative awards, and is followed by New 
Jersey, Washington, and Massachusetts, in 
the order named. Correspondingly, the San 
Francisco-Oakland area heads the list of 
leading shipbuilding urban centers with 
$2.1 billion placed within its boundaries. 
Newark-Jersey City, Los Angeles, Seattle- 
Tacoma, and Boston, in the order named, 
are next in rank, all with cumulative 
awards of $1 billion to $1.2 billion. 


ORDNANCE AND MATERIEL 


New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois had the largest increases of the 
major ordnance-producing states. Michigan 
continued in first position with $6.7 bil- 
lion but suffered a slight downward revi- 
sion during the month. New York re- 
mained in second place with $3.7 billion. 
Detroit’s ordnance total was also revised 
downward, but it held its top rank as an 
ordnance-producing center with $4.3 bil- 
lion of cumulative awards. Chicago and 
New York City each gained slightly more 
than $100 million during the month and 
remained in second and third position 
with $3.1 billion and $1.6 billion, respect- 
ively. 

The leading state centers for general 
war supplies, other than aircraft, ships, 
and ordnance were New York, with a 
cumulative total of $4.5 billion, and Mich- 
igan, with $4.1 billion. Tlinois, however, 
received the largest volume of October 
contracts. Here, again, Detroit is the 
largest single industrial center for such 
contracts, followed by Chicago, Newark- 
Jersey City and New York City. 

Awards for new plants and nonindus- 
trial facilities remained virtually un- 
changed and are shown in detail for all 
the major industrial areas in The Confer- 
ence Board Economic Record for Decem- 
ber, 1943. 
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NOVEMBER SHIFTS 


Data on war contracts through Novem- 
ber were received too late to permit de- 
tailed presentation in this analysis. The 
cumulative total placed by all war agen- 
cles rose to $180.6 billion, representing a 
gain of $5.2 billion during the month. 
This rate of placement was well above 
that of the preceding month, but con- 
tinued below the rate for the third quar- 
ter. Aircraft awards accounted for fully 
half of all November placements, while 
the net gain in ordnance contracts was 
the lowest in recent months. 

Michigan’s war contract total was most 
sharply increased during the month, ad- 
vancing $1.4 billion to total $18.8 billion. 
New York, Pennsylvania and Washington 
followed, each with November increments 
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of $500 million to $550 million. Downward 
revisions reduced the cumulative totals 
placed in Louisiana, Wisconsin and sev- 
eral other states. 

The greatest increase in placements by 
industrial areas was reported in Detroit, 
Seattle-Tacoma and Philadelphia. De- 
troit’s cumulative awards advanced to 
$12,428 million. Los Angeles, again ad- 
versely affected by downward revisions, 
retained its position as the nation’s second 
largest war contract with a cumulative to- 
tal of $8,473 million. Chicago held its 
third position with $8,407 million, fol- 
lowed by Newark-Jersey City with $8,163 
million and New York City with $6,120 
million. 


M. R. GarnssrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Foreign Economic Developments 


NITED STATES exports declined 
1 again in November to the lowest 
figure since June, although they remained 
above the $1,000 million mark for the sev- 
enth consecutive month (Table 3). The 
drop presumably reflected a curtailment 
of lend-lease shipments, such as accounted 
for the October decrease. 

Commercial or “cash” exports for Octo- 
ber—the latest month for which such fig- 
ures are available—were not materially out 
of line with previous months of the year. 
Indeed, as will be seen from the chart, 
cash exports were relatively stable during 
1943, the large fluctuations in total ex- 
ports from month to month having been 
primarily owing to wide variations in 
lend-lease shipments. 

The moderate decline in November 
imports was little more than was called for 
by the shorter month, and does not appear 
to mark any change in the consistently 
upward trend that has prevailed since the 
latter part of 1942. 

The “favorable” over-all trade balance 
in October declined with the drop in lend- 
lease shipments, and the further decline in 
November was doubtless owing to the 
same cause. The “cash” trade balance in 
October was “adverse” for the eleventh 
consecutive month. The accumulated cash 
import surplus was probably as much as 
$775 million for the twelve months ended 
in November, and far surpassed the previ- 
ous record for a calendar year of $182 
million established in 1872. 

Although the Canadian Government has 
not found it incompatible with the war 
effort to publish increasingly detailed for- 
eign trade statistics, only over-all totals 


are currently being released concerning 
United States foreign trade. While a cer- 
tain amount of detailed data is available 
on the major areas of destination and the 
commodity categories of lend-lease ship- 


Lend-lease Exports and the United 
States Balance of Trade 


Sources: Foreign Economic Administration; 
Department of Commerce 


Millions of Dollars 


ments, these statistics are to a large ex- 
tent not comparable from month to 
month. More important, they cover only 
that part of our export trade for which. 
detailed information is least important to 
the public. Regular publication of the de- 
tails of at least the major commodities 
and areas involved in our cash export 
trade, or merely of our trade with Latin 
America, would go far to fill the need for 
more information as to current trends 
in our commercial, as contrasted with our 
war, trade. 


CANADA 


The Canadian Government, which has 
been reporting Canadian foreign trade by 
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major areas since July, has now released 
preliminary export figures for 1943 and 
previous years by major commodities 
(Table 4). Total exports for 1943 are 
estimated at just over $3,000 million, near- 
ly double the prewar record of $1,586 mil- 


Table 1: Canadian War Output 
and Expansion 


Source: Toronto Financial Post 
Millions of Dollars 


plg943 | 1942 1941 1939-40 

Mechanical trans- 

port ae eet ore 446 373 202 119 
Shipping!........ 423 | 256 | 102 QT 
Aircratt=seeeeee 341 Q17 101 42 
Mankgixetcsmerer ter 995 152 20 0 
Guns and small 

APM aces eee | LOO 156 20 1 
Gun ammunition’.| 195 218 95 14 
Small arms ammu- 

MMOS sous nocoe 15 39 16 Q 
Chemicals, explo- 

sivies! ieee 152 128 50 Q 
Instruments and 

signals acer 183 90 15 3 
Miscellaneous mil- 

itary stores®....| 540] 414] 184 97 


Total output. .| 2,776 | 2,043 | 785 | 307 
Defense construc- 
tion projects....]| 217] 219] 138 94 
Capital assistance] 186 | 210] 255] 112 
Grand total®. .13,179 | 2,472 |1,178 | 513 


pPreliminary. _ 

1Cargo and naval; includes repairs. 
2Includes overhauling. 

%Includes bombs. 

{Includes filling. 

; Includes clothing, personal equipment, foodstuffs, fuel, 
etc. 
Not including $75-$80 million spent by Defense Housing 
Corporation. 


lion in the fiscal year 1918. Imports for 
the year are likely to reach $1,750 million 
on the basis of the first eleven months, 
greatly exceeding the prewar record of 
$1,337 million for the calendar year 1920. 
The resulting 1943 export balance is indi- 
cated at about $1,250 million, or 68% in 
excess of the previous high record of 1942 

The increase has, of course, been par- 
ticularly great in war goods. The strictly 
military commodities (tanks, gun carriers, 
trucks, ships, aircraft, guns and ammu- 
nition, Army and Navy stores, etc.) 
totaled $1,163 million in 1943, or 39% of 
all Canadian exports, compared with a 
negligible 3% in 1939. These exports 
made the phenomenal expansion of 
3,900% since 1938. Shipments of the 
major food items more than tripled in 
value, while those of metals, minerals and 
chemicals more than doubled. 

Exports of newsprint, wood pulp and 
pulpwood have increased very little since 
1941. The value of newsprint exports was 
less in 1943 than in 1941 or 1940, while 
the minor increase over 1942 was much 
smaller than would be expected from the 
advance in newsprint prices last year. The 
United States is the dominant market for 
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these products and the trend of the total 
figures is therefore more or less indicative 
of shipments to this country. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom continue to take the bulk of 
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of gun ammunition (as distinguished from 
small arms ammunition) was cut back to 
$195 million from $218 million in 1942. 


Canadian Dividends 


Table 2: 


Canadian exports. The share of the United ee eT ere oe 
States was more than 38% during January- 
November, 1943, and the British share, Paid in ea 
over 35%. In Canadian import trade, 
the United States, even in peacetime, ac- nee sou cee Oe amousaneecr ae 
counts for more than half the total; prac- 7055 | HC ia Bk 305.2 
tically all the wartime increase in Cana- 1OAO ay arta. glee, tres 304.9 
dian imports has come from the United 19412 eee oes eee 316.6 
States. This country in the first eleven oe bette eee e eee ees Bie 
months of last year actually supplied 82% Taquarye che? epee ; 
of all Canadian purchases abroad. i942 Sep asad de, La ye eet 23.0 
OAS remvatauarsqupeteistnepees ego 20.2 
Output of War Goods 1644 re, eee ee: 20.9 


Total output of war goods in Canada 
in 1943 increased strikingly, and was val- 
ued at $2,776 million, or 36% more than 
in 1942 (Table 1). Construction and pro- 
duction expansion expenditures decreased, 
however, reflecting the maturing of the 
Canadian expansion program. Output of 
“mstruments and signals” increased more 
than 100% and large gains were also made 
in shipping and aircraft. But production 


Table 3: Lend-lease Exports and the United 
States Balance of Trade 
Sources: Foreign Economic Administration; 


Department of Commerce 


1Without adjustment for duplication. 


Dividends 


Canadian dividends last year are re- 
ported at $286.2 million by the Toronto 
Financial Post, compared with $288.4 mil- 
lion in 1942 (Table 2). The decline marks 
a continuation of the downward trend that 
has prevailed since 1937 when compilation 
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of these figures was first begun. January 
dividends, however, exceeded those of a 
year ago, as did those for December and 
November, suggesting at least a pause in 
the decline. 

These figures “are a straight summa- 
tion of dividends paid by all companies 
in which there is a known public invest- 
ment interest,” and include a certain 
amount of duplication in the case of hold- 
ing companies, investment trusts, etc." 
They are therefore significant for the 
trend they reflect rather than for the ac- 
tual amounts reported. 


SWEDISH-GERMAN TRADE TREATY 


The increasing weakness of Germany 
vis-a-vis the neutral countries of Europe 
was emphasized by the altered terms of 
the recently signed Swedish-German trade 
treaty for 1944. Among German conces- 
sions was agreement ta the immediate re- 
sumption of Swedish safe-conduct trade 
with overseas countries; the placing of 
Swedish-German trade on a strictly bar- 
ter basis with provision for the Swedish 


1Toronto Financial Post, January 15, 1944, p. 2. 


Table 4: Canadian Exports of Selected Products 


Sources: Wartime Information Board; Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Millions of Dollars; All Data Subject to Revision 


Millions of Dollars 


Exports Export Surplus* 
Peri Total 
eriod Imports : 
Totalt | Yend. | “Cash” Total | “Cash” 
ease 
192 00paee 8,228 8,228 | 5,278 | 2,950 | 2,950 
LOSS ein. 3,094 3,094 | 1,961 | 1,134 | 1,134 
1930 Pewee: 3,177 3,177 | 2,318 859 859 
VO4O ene 4,021 ... | 4,021 | 2,625 | 1,396 | 1,396 
LOAN OP rer 5,148 741 | 4,407 | 3,346 | 1,802 | 1,061 
1949) ee 8,036 | 4,895 | 3,141 | 2,742 | 5,293 398 
Jan.—Nov 
1941 esa: 4,495 586 | 3,909 | 3,002 | 1,493 907 
1942 7,163 | 4,287 | 2,876 | 2,383 | 4,779 492 
O48 Sys eros 11,414 | 9,009c} 2,405c] 3,084 | 8,330 | -679c 
19437 
January.... 730 535 195 228 502 -33 
February. . 720 529 191 234 486 43 
March..... 988 1717 Qi1 249 739 -38 
AM ayo ot ote 980 775 205 255 725 —50 
IN ecnene 1,085 848 237 281 804 —44 
June. 1,002 791 211 295 707 —84 
July... 2... 1 Qos el, 021 230 300 951 —70 
August..... 1,204 989 Q15 315 889 | -100 
September .| 1,233 | 1,001 232 280 953 —48 
October....| 1,186 942 Q44 329 857 -85 
November .| 1,036 n.d. n.d. 318 718 n.d. 


1Includes re-exports and lend-lease exports, 

2Does not include “reverse” lend-lease or certain self-delivered vessels, some 
goods consigned to United States commanding generals in the field for ‘subse- 
quent transfer to Jend-lease countries, or certain other items of relatively small 
amounts. 

8Total exports, less lend-lease exports. 

4Import surplus indicated by -. 

aPrewar peak year in exports. 

bRevised monthly data for these years differ o i i i 
Bhs Boonomne ‘ecard, September, 394, p. 271. nly wigsly trons ese pveu tn 

cBased on lend-lease exports of $8,209 milli si 
plus estimated $800 maltion for November. pla ears tL REE 

rRevised. 

n.a.Not available. 


Commodity 1943 1941 
Wheat 234.4 .8) 161.9) 119.5) 109.0 89.4 
Hours eee ee ee 66.3 .8 44.8 26.4) 16.4 17.6 
Canned fishy... sv aeee eos 18.4 .0 16.4 9.8 9.3 7.5a 
Baconieencaneeoaes see saee 116.2 6 77.5 58.8] 32.7 30.9 
Cheese Eee ecchceae gee seneocse 26.8 9 13.6 Loe a eee 11.9 
Milk, processed: :........... 5.2 8 72 4.3) 3.3 3.5 
Eggs, fresh and powdered....| 14.7 8 4.2 By) OS 0.5a 
Total selected foods........ 482.0 .7| 325.6] 237.3] 183.2 | 161.3 
Planks and boards.......... 74.1 at 74.2 67.7) 48.8 35.9 
Pulpwood'ee-cn= ce ane. ce 18.6 ‘3 15.9 12.5) 11.9 13.6 
Wood pulp oh dona a aes 100.1 3 85.9 60.9} 31.0 arf of 
INewsprintate tec one 144.7 -l] 154.4) 151.4) 115.7 | 104.6 
Total selected wood........ 337.5 .8] 330.4) 292.5) 207.4 | 181.8 
Motor vehicles and parts!....| 472.0 .7| 153.7) 65.6) 25.9] 25.1a 
Ships: nce eet 82.9 ee es Pag be, 
Aircraft and parts........... 44.7 .O| 20.2] 6.0 04] 28 
Other selected military items’) 563.6 .5| 115.4 20.5] 1.4] 0.8 
Total selected military items] 1,163 .2 .O} 291.3 92.2) 28.2 29.0 
Steel pigs, ingots, blooms, ete-| 21.9 25 21S 1229 . 
Nonferrous metals and prod- / : i Py 
WOUSicay < Aorss, eo NES =, aks $32.3 9} 244.0) 19. 
Nonmetallic minerals and a a 
PLOdUCtSs. eae eee 62.2 .6| 45.21 33.8 
Chemicals and products? .... 69.2 “Of -8.8| -98.4lr a3 re ae 
Total selected materials....| 485.6 .0| 349.5) 269.8) 241.1 207.8 
All other commodities'.....] 503.4 3] 324.2) 287.2) 265.0 | 237.7 
Total domestic exports. ..| 2,971.7 .8| 1,621.0] 1,179.0) 924.9 | 837.6 
Total foreign exports.....| | 29.9 oer 19 A, op V4e@l5 LL. Only Lek 
Total exports’. saheeSEANE ee Seeks 3,001.6 .5| 1,640.4) 1,193.2) 935.9 | 848.7 
Totaliimpotts- see ee 1,750 . 0b] 1,644.2] 1,448.8] 1,082.0] 751.1 677.5 
Export surplust.... ...... 1,251.60] 741.3] 191.6] 111.2/ 184.8 | 171.0 


1Including tanks, bren-gun carriers, etc. 
2Guns, explosives, cartridges and shells, 
3Except, explosives, 
4Excluding gold. 
aApproximate, 
bEstimated on basis of 
estimated at $150.0 million. 


January—-November imports of $1,600.2 million, 


Canadian Army and Navy stores. 


plus December imports 
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Table 5: Swedish-German Foreign 
Trade Treaty 


Source: American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 
In Thousands 


Item 1943 1942 
Actual Actual 
Swedish imports 
from Germany: 
Coal and cok 
(tons)... 3,800 
Tron and _ steel 
(hons).2e0.% 2. 352 
Chemicals (tons) 504.4 
Textiles (tons). . 6.0 
Swedish exports to 
Germany: 
Iron ore (tons). . 8,200a 
Sawn lumber 
(standards)... . 240 
Wood pulp (tons) 200 


aSwedisn iron ore exports to Germany in earlier year, 
were: 1941, 9,477,000 tons; 1940, 9,285,000 tons; 1939s 
11,292,000 tons. 

n.a.Not availaole. 


quotas to be reduced in proportion to any 
failure of Germany to fulfil its own quotas; 
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and a 30% reduction of the Swedish iron 
ore quota, the German coal quota being 
simultaneously lowered 15%. It was also 
provided that of the 80 million kronor 
credit outstanding to Germany from 1942, 
70 million kronor are to be liquidated by 
June 30, and the balance before the end of 
the year. Sweden is obviously getting her 
German affairs into shape against the col- 
lapse of the Nazi regime. 

Some details of the treaty quotas are 
given in Table 5. Swedish shipments of 
iron ore are to be reduced 3 million 
tons from the 1943 level. Germany, for 
her part, will supply Sweden with 700,000 
tons less of coal and coke, 30,000 tons 
less of iron and steel and 16,000 tons less 
of chemicals. German textile shipments, 
however, are to be increased 1,900 tons. 


Winturor W. Case 


Division of Industrial Economics 
1News from Sweden, January 12, 1944. 


Federal Fiscal Situation 


HE major fiscal development in the 

past month was the presentation to 
Congress by President Roosevelt of the 
Federal Budget for 1945 and revised esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year. The 
Revenue Bill of 1943, providing for addi- 
tional revenues of $2.3 billion, is still in 
substantially the same form as submitted 
by the Senate Finance Committee, de- 
spite the President’s request for a $10.5 bil- 
lion tax program. A major amendment 
was adopted which would limit tax-de- 
ductible losses from a trade or business 
other than the main source of income to 
$20,000 over five consecutive years. The 
revenue section of the bill has been ap- 
proved by the Senate and is now in con- 
ference. A tax simplification bill, expect- 
ed to be introduced shortly, would com- 
bine all individual income taxes into one 


levy. 


TWO YEARS OF WAR FINANCES 


For the two years during which the 
United States has been at war (December 
7, 1941, to December 31, 1943) , expendi- 
tures for war purposes have totaled over 
$133 billion. Revenues during that time 
amounted to $51 billion, of which $49 bil- 
lion was derived from taxation. Social 
security taxes, not included in the tax rev- 
enue total, were $5.4 billion, of which $2.5 
billion represented state unemployment 
compensation taxes. The working balance 
was increased $10 billion in this period, 
while the public debt increased $115 bil- 


lion. 


SECTION 722 CLAIMS 


Applications for excess-profits-tax relief 
under Section 722 amounted to $2.6 bil- 
lion as of December 31, 1943, represent- 
ing claims filed for the tax years 1940, 
1941, and 1942. This information was 
provided by Commissioner Robert E. 
Hannegan of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue who commented that “the allowances 
based upon claims for relief will be sub- 
stantially less than the amounts claimed, 
but as yet there is no experience on which 
to base an estimate with respect to the 
proportion of such reductions.” 


FEDERAL BUDGET FOR 1945 


In his annual message outlining a 
Victory budget, President Roosevelt offi- 
cially endorsed the Treasury’s request for 
$10.5 billion additional taxes as opposed 
to the $2.3 billion tax bill recently passed 
by the Senate. He also advocated the 
continuance of the contract renegotiation 
law in preference to the changes proposed 
in the Senate Finance Committee’s version 
of the Tax Bill of 1943. Expenditures of 
$97.7 billion are estimated for 1945 as 
against $98.7 billion for 1944 and $79.6 
billion actually spent in 1943. Federal 
revenues, based on present legislation, are 
expected to total $38.7 billion in 1945, a 
decrease of $1.8 billion from the estimate 
for the current fiscal year. A rise in the 
deficit to $58.3 billion is indicated for 
1944, and $59 billion for 1945, with the 
direct and guaranteed debt $258 billion. 
The debt limit is now $210 billion. Fiscal 
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year data for 1943 and estimates for 
1944 and 1945 are compared in Table 2. 

War expenditures are expected to be $90 
billion in 1945, a decrease from the $92 
billion estimate for 1944. The latter total 
is a reduction from the $100 billion an- 
nounced by the Bureau of the Budget in 
November. Total figures include net RFC 
war loans of $3.5 billion for 1944 and $1.8 
billion for 1945. Outlays by the Army in 
1944 have been re-estimated at $48.8 bil- 
lion, as compared with the July estimate 
of $56 billion. For 1945, a further drop 
of $1.2 billion is indicated. Navy costs for 
the current fiscal year and for 1945 are 
estimated at $27 billion and $28.5 billion, 
respectively. 

Interest on the direct debt was $1.8 bil- 
lion in 1943 and is expected to be $2.7 
billion in 1944 and $3.8 billion in 1945. 
Veterans’ Administration outlays are put 
at $873 million for 1944 and $1,267 mil- 
lion for 1945. A decline in other nonwar 
costs to the lowest point since 1933 is 
anticipated for 1945—from $3.2 billion in 
1943 to $2.6 billion in 1945. 

Net tax revenues were $21.1 billion in 
1943, and it is estimated that they will 
total $38 billion in 1944 and $36.7 billion 
in 1945. Increases are indicated for 1945 
in corporation income and excess-profits 
taxes, payroll taxes, and excise taxes. In- 
dividual income taxes, however, are ex- 
pected to drop from $18.9 billion in 1944 
to $17.6 billion in 1945. 


Table 1: Weekly War Expenditures! 


Sources: Department of the Treasury; Taz CoNFERENCE 
OARD 


Millions of Adjusted Index? 
Dollars (Nov., 1941 =100) 
Week Ending 
This Year|Last Year|This Year|Last Year 
November 1] 1,513 | 1,193 | 474.3 | 392.8 
1,864 | 1,543 | 480.3 | 394.2 
15} 1,627 | 1,371 | 497.4 | 398.3 
22} 1,691 | 1,236 | 448.8 | 359.0 
29) 1,357 | 1,133 | 472.7 | 360.8 
December 6] 1,876 | 1,390 | 462.0 | 374.4 
13} 1,580 | 1,377 | 474.5 | 379.1 
20) 1,487 | 1,182 | 403.4 | 364.6 
27| 1,135 | 1,239 | 408.4 | 364.8 
January 3) 1,632 | 1,379 | 419.8 | 386.1 
10} 1,606 | 1,404 | 472.8 | 397.5 
7 GST SoG mens 389.1 


1Excluding expenditures by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and war loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries. sf 

2The adjusted index is a centered, three-week moving 
average of the weekly index. 


WAR EXPENDITURES 


War expenditures in December totaled 
$6,941 million as against record costs of 
$7,815 million in November. These figures 
include net ‘war loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation of $223 million 
and $274. million, respectively. Outlays 
by the Army dropped from $4,173 million 
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Table 2: Current Fiscal Statistics 
Sources: Department of the Treasury; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 
Fiscal Year Totals 

Decem- Six months’ Total 
—_—_ ——_—_——_| Actual Est.r Est. 
Item ber, 1943 | ber, 1943 | ber, 1942 ete ree Ler 

1944 1943 

Expenditures 


Total federal expenditures 
Loans, net: RFC war loans. . 
All other loans. . . 

Costs of government......... 
\NER Gata aenooor manus 


All other war costs........ 
Veterans’ Administration... 
Interest on direct debt...... 
Other nonwar costs......... 


Revenues 
Total federal reyenues'... 
Corporation income taxes?.. . . 
Excess-profits taxes” 3,....... 
Individual income tax (includ- 
ing Victory tax)?.....: Saorcned 


Deficit and working balance 
Deficit s4-.Gh ne eee 


Debt 
Total federal debt®........ 
Wirectidebt!stemeee eee: oe 
War savings bonds: sales....... 
redemptions 
outstanding 
Total war activities program’. . 
10n daily Treasury statement basis, after deduction of 
cash refunds and excess-profits-tax refund bonds issued. 
2On collections basis. 
*Includes taxes refundable after the war. 
, 4Net general fund balance, less about $760 million gold 
increment and silver seigniorage. 


to $3,841 million and by the Navy from 
$2,134 million to $2,050 million, (See 
Table 2.) The War Shipping Adminis- 
tration also decreased expenditures by $52 
million and the Maritime Commission by 
$46 million. Outlays by the Department 
of Agriculture were $45 million in Decem- 
ber as against $332 million in November. 

From January 1 to 21, war expendi- 
tures totaled $5,190 million—$295 million 
more than in that period in December. 

Weekly war costs, tabulated in Table 1, 
rose to an all-time high of $1,876 million 
for the first week in December, then de- 
clined steeply the last week in the month 
to $1,135 million, the lowest figure since 
the week ended November 30, 1942. They 
rose to $1,632 million the following week, 
however, thus regaining their former level. 
These figures exclude net RFC war loans 
and expenditures by the Department of 
Agriculture. The adjusted index of week- 
ly war expenditures dropped from 474.5 
to 403.4 for the week ended December 
20, but rose to 472.8 by January 10. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT OPERATIONS 


About 53,000 corporations were entitled 
to excess-profits-tax refund credits, repre- 


46,479| 35,689] 79,604] 98,725] 97,700 


1,575 3,500| 1,800 
113\f a2?! 1,873), 2111 |Seonk5s 
44,791| 34,839| 77,731] 95,236] 95,845 
41,864] 32,114] 72,109| 88,500| 88,200 
24,219| 19,980] 42,265] 48,800| 47,600 
11,983] 8,227| 20,888] 27,000] 28,500 
5,662| 3,907| 8,955] 12,700| 12,100 
310/ 304) 602 + 873| «1,267 
1,100] 717 1,808| 2,650} 3,750 
1517| 1,704 3,212] 3,213| 2,628 
19,797|  7,573| 21,982| 40,466] 38,686 
2,596] 1,963| 4,521| 5,445| 5,811 
3,503} 1,559; 5,146; 8,309] 9,200 
7,843| 1,890| 6,680| 18,917| 17,593 
26,683| 28,117| 57,623) 58,259| 59,014 
"| ...| 82744} 8,790] 8,900 
140,796| 198,999| 258,067 
-... | 1222 |486;696] 197,600] 258,000 
6,978| 6,087| 11,788} ....| .... 
927| 184 760 
. 17,648 
338,436 


5Exclusive of taxes refundable after the war. 
SAppropriations and net contract authorizations, actual 


and pending, available on and after July 1, 1940; and net 
commitments of RFC and subsidiaries less receipts. 


rRevised. 


senting 10% of the amount of excess- 
profits taxes paid on 1942 income. Approx- 
imately 10,000 probably applied these re- 
funds in full as credits to their tax pay- 
ments in 1943. Approximately $1 billion 
in postwar refund bonds will be issued to 
the remaining corporations. Corporations 
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may use postwar credits currently up to 
40% of the amount of their indebtedness 
retired during the taxable year. The bonds 
which are now being issued will mature on 
December 31 of the second calendar year 
beginning after the end of the war, are 
noninterest-bearing and nonnegotiable, al- 
though after the war they will be fully 
negotiable. Up to January 21, $11,400 of 
these bonds had been issued. 


War Savings Bonds 


December sales of war savings bonds, 
amounting to $853 million, exceeded No- 
vember sales by $55 million. (See Table 
2.) Series E bond sales, rising from $665 
million to $728 million, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the increase. Meanwhile, 
redemptions increased $37 million to total 
$201 million for the month. Redemp- 
tions were 23.6% of total sales, three 
points above the November ratio. But re- 
lated to war bonds outstanding, which 
totaled $23,746 million as of December 31, 
redemptions remained at less than 1%. 
Since the inception of the defense bond 
program in May, 1941, total redemptions 
have been 7% of sales. Sales through De- 
cember 31, 1943, were $25.4 billion, and 
redemptions were $1.8 billion. 

War bond sales, under the influence of 
the fourth war loan drive, showed an in- 
crease from January 1 to 21 of $313 mil- 
lion over the corresponding December pe- 
riod when they amounted to $523 mil- 
lion. January redemptions through the 
21st, including series A-D bonds, were 
$133 million as compared with $148 mil- 
lion for December 1 through 21. 


Lucite B. Locxerts 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Employment Trends’ 


VIDENCE that the peak of man- 
power requirements may already be 
passed continued to mount in the closing 
months of 1943. The total number at 
work or in uniform fell off by 1.2 million 
in November, with a like decline in farm 
employment alone indicated for Decem- 
ber. Most of the decrease during the 
fourth quarter was directly attributable 
to the seasonal curtailment of operations in 
agriculture, but there were also significant 
losses in civilian nonagricultural employ- 
ment, as well as in manufacturing. Civ- 
ilian nonagricultural employment dropped 
by about 100,000 during November and 
Detailed data for employment, strikes and absenteeism 


are presented regularly in The Conference Board Manage- 
ment Record. 


was below the corresponding total for No- 
vember, 1942, by almost the same amount. 
Preliminary figures indicate that cut-backs 
in war contracts in December were an 
important factor in the further reduction 
of factory employment by more than 100,- 
000 in that month. 

As a result of this substantial easing in 
the labor-demand situation, further re- 
ductions were reported by the War Man- 
power Commission in the number of la- 
bor-shortage areas. The total of key in- 
dustrial areas with acute labor shortages 
declined from 69 to 67 during December, 
while the number of probable labor-short- 
age areas dropped from 124 to 119. Mean- 
while, the total of key industrial areas in 
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which a surplus of labor supply will exist 
over the next six months rose from 102 to 
112. Official forecasts, after revision for 
currently envisaged war material needs, 
reveal that the net increase through mid- 
summer in civilian nonagricultural em- 
ployment may be no greater than 100,000. 
This is less than one-half of 1% of the 
number now at work. 

The Board’s employment total for No- 
vember fell to 63.1 million, compared with 
the all-time high of 64.4 million in Sep- 
tember and 64.3 million in October. Ex- 
cluding the Armed Forces, the total num- 
ber of civilians at work was roughly 53 
million, or about 200,000 less than the 
corresponding estimate for a year ago. 
The number at work on farms was placed 
at 10.1 million, or about 100,000 below 
November, 1942. Approximately 25,000 
persons (net) were added to federal ex- 
ecutive civilian services during November, 
raising the total number of civilians on 
federal payrolls to nearly 3 million. The 
corresponding payroll total reached $561 
million, as against $457 million in No- 
vember, 1942. 


DECEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


The total number at work on farms 
again fell off seasonally by more than 1.2 
million and averaged 8.9 million for De- 
cember. The number of hired workers, 
which in previous months was substan- 
tially below the level of the previous year, 
was held to 1942 levels. Farm operators 
are apparently retaining as many hired 
hands as possible in anticipation of the 
heavy work load next spring, according 
to Department of Agriculture field reports. 

The number of farm family workers was 
also maintained at 1942 levels. Farm 
wage rates as of January 1 were at their 
highest point for that date for the past 
two decades. 

The decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment spread over both the durable and 
nondurable sectors. Lower levels of em- 
ployment were reported not only in furni- 
ture, and stone, clay and glass, but in 
such key war industries as iron and steel 
and transportation equipment (including 
aviation and shipbuilding). The decrease 
in the transportation group reportedly re- 
sulted from shifts in type of production 
and inability to hire new workers re- 
quired to maintain employment schedules 
—especially in the Pacific area. Declines 
in employment in nondurable manufactur- 
ing were especially heavy in chemicals and 
allied products, reflecting cut-backs in small 
arms and ammunition, and in the food 
industry. 

As in November, the full impact of cut- 
backs upon employment levels was con- 
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cealed by sharp increases in employment 
in retail trade to handle holiday volume. 
The temporary character of these in- 
creases should be reflected by compen- 
sating offsets in employment in trade in 
the initial months of 1944. Further siz- 
able reductions also occurred in the con- 
struction industry, which has already had 
more than half its manpower squeezed out 
of it since our entrance into the war. Sub- 
stantial increases occurred in December 
in the number of civilians employed by 
the various government units. 


STRIKE STATISTICS 


Three times as many man days were 
lost through strikes in November as in 
the preceding month. The 2.8 million 
man days lost during the month because 
of strikes was the highest monthly total 
since April, 1941, and over twenty-two 
times the corresponding number of days 
lost in November, 1942. Most of this 
loss was concentrated in the coal-mining 
industry. In all, 300 strikes involving 
500,000 workers were reported. 

A review! of strike activity following 
the passage of the Smith-Connolly anti- 
strike law reveals a gradual decrease in 
the number of strikes—from 425 in June 
to 245 in September—with a steady in- 
crease thereafter. A similar trend appears 
in the number of strikers involved and 


Li, 


in the number of man days idle. With the 
settlement of the railroad strike, current 
interest has now shifted to the critical 
situation which has developed in the steel 
industry. On December 24, union con- 
tracts covering 350,000 workers in 214 
steel companies expired, and by January 
3 virtually all of the 500 contracts of the 
United Steelworkers of America became 
subject to renewal. The employing groups 
have requested that the disputes be cer- 
tified to the War Labor Board. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Illness, nonindustrial accidents and ab- 
sences for personal reasons accounted for 
38,990,000 man days lost by industrial em- 
ployees in October, according to estimates 
based on the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s survey for that month. This 
was at the September level. 

Personal reasons continued to be re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of ab- 
sences, with illness second in importance 
and nonindustrial accidents almost negli- 
gible. 

The total frequency rates of absences 
for women were higher than for men. 
However, the number of days lost per ab- 
sence was still slightly higher for men than 
for women. 


M. R. GarnssrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Cost of Living in December 


IVING COSTS on a wartime budget 

for wage earners’ families in the 
United States rose 0.2% from 103.7 
(1923=100) in November to 103.9 in De- 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
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cember. This change continued the up- 
ward trend which has marked this series 
since the fall of 1940, broken only by de- 
clines in July and August, 1943. The in- 
dex remained, however, 0.4% below the 
June peak of 104.3, There was a 2.8% in- 
crease over December a year ago and a 


20.8% increase since January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula. By 
last December, a rise of 23.7% had taken 
place since August, 1939, the month pre- 
ceding the start of World War II, and 
the increase since November, 1941, the 


Percentage Change in Average Living 
Costs and Purchasing Value of the 
Dollar, 1942-1943 


Source: Tor CoNFERENCE BoarD 


Annual Average 
ndex 
(1923 =100) 


Item 
1943 1942 
Food sietaet ns a. 112.6 {100.8 | 411.7 
Housing...... 90.8 | 90.8 0% 
Clothingee.csoe oe 89.3 | 87.3 | +2.3 
Mien ays ages oe cutters 98.8 | 96.8 | 42.1 
Women's).paq0.-.c8 a5 79.8 | 77.8 | 42.6 
Fuel and light...........| 92.7 | 90.3 | +2.7 
Wlectricityaeaeass as 67.3 | 67.6 | -0.4 
EN cenacicopso nic oie 94.8 | 94.8] . 0 
Sundries. anche. erat. 107.4 |104.5 | 42.8 
Weighted average allitems/103.3 | 97.8 | +5.6 
Purchasing value of the $.| 96.8 {102.3 | -5.4 


month before Pearl Harbor, amounted to 


11.8%. 
The indexes of clothing, sundries, and 
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Changes in the Cost of Living on a Wartime Budget, December, 1943 
NE Se all Slate reid et ere ga - Eales ceed sd tt eh ear tee SE 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 Percentage Changes 
ps Decenibe Reser ar Wine isee te 
December. November, ecember, ‘0 
; ber, December, 
1948 1943 1942 Dew r on 
Hoody .ersnteony toners net 111.9 112.1 108.2 0.2 +3.4 
PET OUISIM G2 geste nico aqgol srs sca 90.8 90.8 90.8 0 0 
Clothing Gare sae oa cern: 90.9 88.6 +0.2 42.8 
J ORE A Bae eee +0.2 +2.1 
VVOTLETE 53, Steg. oe cret +0.2 ne +3.7 
Fuel and light®............ +1.9 +4. 
Electr tC ence ctetene cpere cist 0 0.4 
(Of an nese CeCe tenes 0 0.2 
Sundriesstri.s jon artis ees 110.0 109.1 +0.8 +3.6 
Weighted average ofallitems|103.9 ———_—|103..7 101.1 +0.2 +2.8 
Purchasing value of dollar. .| 96.2 96.4 98.9 0.2 2.7 


1Based on food price indexes of Tun ConrereNnce Boarp, for December 15, 1942, November 15, 1943, and Decem- 


ber 15, 1943. 


2Data on rents collected quarterly January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15. It is assumed no change has taken 
3 


place since October 15, 1943. 


fuel and light gained during the month to 
reach new highs. Food declined fraction- 
ally for the second consecutive month, al- 
though still remaining 3.4% higher than in 
December, 1942. The purchasing value of 
the 1923 dollar, which amounted to 96.4 
cents in November, declined to 96.2 cents 
in December. Annual averages for the 
years 1943 and 1942 and the percentage 
change for each item are presented in 
accompanying tables. 

In December, Tue Conrrerence Boarp 
surveyed seventy industrial cities. From 
November 15, 1943, to December 15, 1943, 
total living costs rose in forty-five cities, 
declined in sixteen and remained un- 
changed in nine. The median change was 
an increase of 0.2% and occurred in four- 
teen cities. The largest rise, 1.2%, occurred 
in Chattanooga and was closely followed 
by a rise of 1.1% in Lynn. These changes 
were largely caused by increases in the 
sundries item. Lynn experienced the larg- 
est sundries change of all the cities, and 
Chattanooga the third largest—3.6% and 
2.5%, respectively. 

Over the month, food declined in forty 
cities or in more than half those surveyed. 
The largest increase in clothing, 4.1%, 
occurred in Wilmington, followed by a 
much smaller rise of 1.9% in New Haven. 

During the year December, 1942, to 
December, 1943, increases in the total liv- 
ing costs were felt in all seventy cities. 


%Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


The smallest increase was 0.6% in Port- 
land, Oregon, and Philadelphia. Declines 
of 0.6% in food over the same period in 
Portland and 1.8% in Philadelphia no 
doubt accounted for the smallness of these 
rises. The largest rise in total living costs, 
in Newark—5.9%—resulted from an in- 
crease in food prices of 12.7%, the high- 
est for any city. Other increases for 
Newark were clothing, 3.5%; fuel and 
light, 5.9%; housefurnishings, 1.5%; and 
sundries, 1.6%. The next largest annual 
increase in total living costs was in Den- 
ver, where the change was 5.1%. 

Five cities showed year-to-year declines 
in food. They were Des Moines, with 
1.9%; Fall River, with 1.7%; New Ha- 
ven, with 0.8%; Philadelphia, with 1.8%; 
and Portland, Oregon, with 0.6%. The 
largest increase in sundries was in Bridge- 
port—8.8%. The largest increase in cloth- 
ing was 8.2%, and occurred in both Fall 
River and Providence. 

Beginning with January, 1944, indexes 
for several cities will be discontinued. 
These are Anderson, Indiana; Flint, Mich- 
igan; Lynn, Massachusetts; Manchester, 
New Hampshire; and Saginaw, Michigan. 
Indexes for San Francisco and Oakland, 
California, will be combined into a single 
index for the San Francisco-Oakland area, 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings, 
employment, man hours and pay- 

rolls of all wage earners in twenty-five 
manufacturing industries rose to new peak 
levels in November, according to: Tur 
ConrerENcE Boarp’s regular monthly 
survey. Although the average work week 


remained unchanged at 45.5 hours in No- 
vember, it was longer than in any other 
month since April, 1930. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings at $1.041 in November 
were 7.8% above those a year before, and 
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37.2% more than in January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula. The 
increase in hourly earnings from October 
to November resulted principally from 
premium payments for work on the holi- 
days that occurred in November. The oth- 
er contributory factor was wage-rate in- 
creases, which averaged only 0.08% for all 
workers. Neither longer working hours 
nor an increase in the proportion of highly 
paid skilled workers were factors in the 
rise. Where skilled workers had comprised 
66.3% of all workers in October, in No- 
vember the proportion of these highly 
paid workers was reduced to 66.0%. It 
can readily be seen from the accompany- 
ing table that although wage-rate increases 
granted in November were less than in 
any other month except December, 1942, 
the number of wage earners to whom such 
increases were granted was larger than in 
any other month this year. As a result, the 
average for all wage earners, 0.08%, had 
been exceeded in only six of the months 
shown. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Average weekly earnings at $47.59 in 
November were at a new peak level. Ex- 
cept for July, 1941, and July, 1943, when 
they fell off slightly, weekly earnings have 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tur CoNnFERENCE Boarv 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
arn-| Wage-ra' 
ee heecwcallminccea 
1942 
November?" Spano 6.6% 6.7% 
Decembersaes:...Aeeesa 2.0 5.0 
1943 
JanUaryer omen 0.6 14.4 
Hebruary:icasemoomneneer es) 7.6 
Moarchists. aden ee bran: 0.9 6.0 
April |, 2 ecete ee eta 0.6 5.9 
Maya nemcn cote 1.3 7.9 
Junie: Se ee Re 0.7 6.9 
July.... 1.1 7.8 
AGpust®:2aee cteiies ee 0.3 7.0 
Septenibenya- ee ee 0.8 6.9 
October 0.3 6.7 
November. 2 seen 1.4 5.4 


increased each month since January, 1941. 
The net rise since then has been 55.5%. 
In the year period shown in the table, 
weekly earnings have advanced 12.0%. 
“Real” weekly earnings have alse risen 
substantially. These earnings are arrived 
at by adjusting the weekly pay of wage 
earners for changes in the cost of living 
but not for changes in income taxes. In the 
year since November, 1942, the rise has 
been 8.5%, a period during which living 
costs advanced 3.2%. Similarly since Jan- 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment, Payrolls, All Wage Earners, 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
Date he sts os Howe ' r ae 
Berit Asereal Week be Week pe Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings eogee, Empl Total 
siphad Wage Week per eee Man Payrolls 
arner Earner age Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
1942 November................ $.966 | $42.50 if 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
December...... .970 42.98 2 41.6 179.3 177.5 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 34.5 
POAS January. se... . castes .979 43.56 3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 131.7 239.5 
ebrtiaryon perce ese . 982 43.85 5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243 .9 
March. . 987 44.30 ath 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 QA7 1 
IN a eel toy Ee a .998 45.02 9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
Min veer he cris A arutetns 1.009 45 .92 3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
RLUINLE serrate cae telco ani ucatae 1.016 46.16 2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
UT doen acee eee Opera eee 1.020 46.14 .0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
LATTE ob a ae ye ene teneae 1.020 46.25 ai! 43.2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 
September.ce ono. ao si toone 1.036 47.12 73 43.4 191.5 186.1 Vid fo| ie feg. 1 92.1 149.5 1ST, 264.8 
cto berate sencre re one 1.036 47.51 5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.5 172.5 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.2 
INovembersccnccke sce. e. 1.041 47.59 a) 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 


alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon THE ConrERENcE Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 


uary, 1941, when the cost of living in- 
creased 20.3%, real weekly earnings ad- 
vanced 29.2%. 


THE WORK WEEK 


The average work week of 45.5 hours 
in October and November was longer than 
in any other month in recent years. Prior 
to May, 1930, the number of hours of 
work averaged each week had been sub- 
stantially greater, but the trend in depres- 
sion years was to shorten working hours 
and spread employment. In fact, in Au- 
gust, 1939, only 37.9 hours of work were 
averaged in a week. However, the war and 
the labor shortage served to raise weekly 
working time 7.6 hours, or 20.1%, by No- 
vember. The rise from November, 1942, 
was 1.8 hours, or 4.1%. 

The nominal week, or scheduled num- 
ber of hours of operation of a plant, shift 
or department in one week, including over- 


time, was 43.6 in both October and No- 
vember. In the year since November, 
1942, the nominal week has been increased 
2.1 hours, or 5.1%, and since August, 1939, 
the rise has been 3.3 hours, or 8.2%. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employed wage earners 
in the twenty-five industries rose in No- 
vember, continuing the upward trend that 
has prevailed since August, 1939, the 
month before the outbreak of the present 
conflict in Europe. In the past year, 5.6% 
more persons were employed in these in- 
dustries and since August, 1939, employ- 
ment gains averaged 77.9%. 


MAN HOURS AND PAYROLLS 


Total man hours, which reflect the in- 
creases in the number of hours worked in 
one week as well as those in employment, 
were at a new high level in November. 


They have advanced 10.1% since the 
same month of 1942 and 113.9% since 
August, 1939. 

Total payrolls disbursed, showing the 
influence of higher hourly earnings, longer 
working hours, and higher employment, 
rose even more in these periods. In the 
year shown, they have risen 18.2% and 
since August, 1939, have increased 210.0%. 

Spurred by the war, manufacturing has 
absorbed more workers than in any other 
period since data have been collected. In 
addition, more man hours were worked and 
the largest recorded payrolls were dis- 
bursed in November. The average manu- 
facturing wage earner in November re- 
ceived the highest return for an hour’s 
work, $1.041, and for his work week of 
45.5 hours averaged $47.59. 
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